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DON'T RISK 


WOOD SHINGLES. 


GET 
FIREPROOF 
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= ROOFING HE: 
=~ DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 


WOOD SHINGLES |“Don’t risk wood shingles.” 
WILL BURN _|says Mr. J. P. Artley.“Sparks 
set fire to my wood shingle Roof. My house burned 
and I Jost all I hadin ie house. My new house 
has an‘ Everwear” Steel Roof. It can’t catch fire.” 
*EVERWEAR” sunoiaea * ‘Just the Roofing I hdve 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.”” You 
will say when you see this thick, Strong Roofing— 
then you will understand why it has such a repu- 
tation for lasting. Send for sample. 

COSTS LESS THAN] We ecll DIRECT FROM OUR 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY—TO 
YOu. - our nd tor costs you less than most wood 

Tr 


ee samples—to-day—and see 
at NG AND HOW ALL NAIL 
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We a cut down the price on all 
THE PROFIT kinds of Roofing, Corrugated and 
V Crimp Galvanized Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. Dut steal 
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FIREPROOF ROOFING - 
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costing more—next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time to get your *roofing—whi 
prices are down to rock bottom. 


SEND FOR ne dy NEW BUILDING BOOK 
FREE BOOK Jtells all about Roofing and Sid- 
ing and gives valuable building information. 
Write to-day for your free copy. 
WRITE FOR We have just about enough 
FREE SAMPLES roofing to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send to-day 
for big free samples—roofing book and special cut 
prices. We sell you one square or 1,000 squares 
at the eh as whol soale poaveny price. Get 
pepgaeee, Se proof roofing direct from the factory, 
it paid. And keep in your own pocket the 
profits others would get. Appress 


"Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dept. P. 


[GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES g 
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Our Sales Have Proved It! 


From the Sounsest 6 oe S 
BEAN 


Write for 
Circular 


SCOTT 








el segest Manufacturer of SOY- 
1&£.RS in Th 


THE SCOTT SA SALES Cco., 




















ree Years 
ONE MAN HARVESTER 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 



































$180 for the entire nine months. 


BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


SITUATED AT THE FOOT OF THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


A standard co-educational high school with brick buildings, steam heat, electric 
lights, college trained teachers, unsurpassed literary societies, well organized re- 
ligious activities, and an active athletic association 

Two literary courses are offered with special departments in Piano, Voice, Art, 
China Painting, Household Arts, and Bible. 

Expenses, including board, tuition, room rent, heat, lights, and incidentals, $175 to 


For catalog and information apply to 


PROF. J. D. HUGGINS, PRINCIPAL, BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 






















Board, 
Electric 


$] 99.00 Pays for 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOO 


No malaria. 
LITERARY, BIBLE, HOME ECONOMICS, MUSIC, ATHLE 


Beautiful Mineral water. 
equipment, 
accredited. 


Carolina. 


scenery. 


Recommended by best colleges 


Tuition, Rent, Steam Heat and 
Light Nine Months, at 

At Foot of Blue 
Ridge 

in all. Modern 


TICS. State 
of the Carolinas and University of North 


New building. Six 


Session opens early for convenience of farmer boys. 


For Catalog, write to WILLIAM BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 





BUIE’S CREE 


AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL, for both sexes 
sertificate, Twenty-two men and women in Faculty 
7 states, and China. Business Courses, Art, 
special training for Gospel Singers and leaders of 
lormitory for boys; new gymnasium. Electric lights. 
sphere to be found. or 


_J- A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 


Expression, 


Catalogue Apply to 


K ACADEMY 


universities accept students upon 
representing 72 counties, 


Colleges and 
740 students last year, 


Piano, Violin. Band, Vocal Music, with 
Church Music Fireproof library building. New 
Expenses moderate. No finer Christian atmo- 


BUIE’S CREEK, N. C. 














PATTEN’S 
Handy Hampers 


Bushel) 


Millions Used for 
Picking and Mar- 
keting all kinds 
of small Vegeta- 
bles and Fruits. 2 ee 





rr 


Invaluable 

Around the 

Home and . 

Farm! 
No Order Too Small 
—None Too Large. 

Write for Prices and Descriptive Circular 


PATTEN PACKAGE CO. 
CALYPSO, N. C. 
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VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
power. 







— Also Saws, Belt- 

sa i y i 
Write for infor at. s — 
mation Dept. A-4 Matchers —. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mr. Boll Weevil 


Will trouble your cotton less if you 
will receive him with Mitco Molasses- | 
Arsenate Mixture. “‘Mitco” is also a 
wonderful stock food. 
Ask for descriptive literature. 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO., 
Mobile, Ala. 




















ON’'T forget the dates of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Wom- 
en’s Convention at Raleigh, July 28, 29, 


30, and the Virginia State Farmers’ In- 
stitute at Blacksburg, August “ 12, 13. 


hea 3154 Lz ‘fib 








Farm News 


Grain Marketing Company 
Was Not a Real “Co-op” 


ISSOLUTION of the $26,000,000 
Chicago Grain Marketing Company 
is greeted with intense _ satisfaction 
by co6perative leaders and will have a 
favorable effect upon the wheat pooling 
movement, according to the National 
Council of Farmers’ Codéperative Mar- 
keting AsSociations at Washington. 

The Grain Marketing Company was 
organized a year ago by the Armour 
and Rosenbaum grain interests and was 
headed by Gray Silver as president, and 
J. W. Coverdale, as secretary, who were 
formerly officers of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Announcement of 
the company’s split-up into the old grain 
firms was made in Chicago a few days 
ago. 

The National Council, 
pointed out that the Grain 
was never a true codperative, 
a “red herring drawn across the path- 
way of American wheat farmers’ for 
the purpose of obstructing and delay- 
ing the progress of true codperation in 
wheat marketing, as exemplified in the 
Canadian wheat pool and in the Indi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Dakota, 
Nebraska, Montana and Minnesota wheat 


in its statement, 
Marketing 
but merely 


growers’ associations. These wheat 
pools are all modeled after the success- 
ful tobacco, cotton and fruit codpera- 
tives. 

Says Walton Peteet, secretary of the 


National Council: “My only regret con- 
cerning the failure of the Grain Market- 
ing Company is that some of the unin- 
formed public will regard it as a failure 
of a farmers’ codperative marketing en- 
terprise. It was not a true cooperative 
marketing organization. It was merely 
a merger of the old line Board of Trade 


grain firms which sought to sell to 
American farmers a large amount of 
elevator properties.” The farmers saw 


this and refused to give the movement 
support. 


Virginia Tobacco Crop Poor 


HE Virginia tobacco crop has poorer 


prospects than usual, according to 
the Virginia Crop Reportmg Service. 
Growers were unable to set out a full 


1925 acreage because of the dry weather. 
The stand is irregular with many miss- 
ing hills, and the growth of the plants 
is backward. The acreage is estimated 
to be 187,000, compared with 210,000 last 
year, a decrease of 11 per cent. 

1. Jn the Bright district the acreage 
is estimated to be 10 per cent less than 
last year. Brunswick, Dinwiddie, Lunen- 
burg, and Mecklenburg report a better 
condition than Charlotte, Halifax, Henry 
and Pittsylvania. 

2. In the Dark-fired district the acre- 
age is estimated to be 14 per cent less 
than last year. Some counties in this 
section have been able to plant nearly 
as large an acreage as was planted last 
year, while others report a decrease of 
25 per cent. Amelia, Appomattox, and 
Nottoway have had the best seasons for 
planting ; Amherst and Bedford, the worst. 

3. In the Sun-cured district the acre- 
age is approximately 12 per cent less 
than last year. Where there was suffi- 
cient rain a full acreage was planted, 
but most parts of this district report a 
smaller crop than last year. 


for Farmers 


15 per cent each. 
imcrease in other 
North Carolina 4 per €ent, 
lina 10, Alabama 10, 
Louisiana 15, Texas 3, and 
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The Peanut Crop Outlook 


HE total 
United 
909,000, 


The per 


states is as 


centage ol 
follows 

South C 
Mississippi 
New 


aro 
12, 
Mexicc 


1925 peanut acreage in the 
States is estimated to be 


which is a decrease of nearly & 


per cent as compared with 1924. The 
production forecast of 627,000,000 
pounds, however, is slightly larger be- 
cause of the better conditions at this 
time. As compared with last year, re- 
cent prices have been particularly fav- 
orable, and this may ‘result in some 
further increase in acreage. The fol- 


lowing table gives a good idea of the 
crop in the principal producing states 
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Virginia 135,000) 114,000] 85%| 74 
North Carolina ..... 181,000} 181,000] 86 | 152 
South Carolina .... 22,000! 32,000 mt = 
SR re 148,000 198,000] 78 | 118 
in a 89,000} 86,000} 90 | 61 
Ce eee 170,000} 200,000} 75 | 100 
Tex: OP We 0.24604846%000% 93 ,000) 98,000} 68 | 44 
‘tIn millions of pounds. ; ; 
The Virginia peanut acreage, 135,000 


acres, is an increase of 18 per cent above 
the area harvested in 1924. The rea- 
sons given for the larger acreage this 
year are favorable prices for last year’s 
crop, excellent weather last spring for 
plowing, and decrease in cotton. The 
acreage planted to the Spanish type of 
peanuts is reported to be slightly 
than last year, and the counties of Din- 
widdie, Greensville, and Prince George, 
which produce the greater part of this 
variety, have either reduced the total 
acreage or planted more of the Virginia 
types. 


less 


The following figures show the per- 
centage of increase or decrease in 1925 
acreage for each of the 12 leading North 
Carolina peanut counties: Chowan, 8 
per cent increase; Edgecombe, 1 per cent 
increase; Perquimans and Pender the 
same acreage as last year; with de- 
creases in other counties as follows :— 
Bertie 1 per cent, Gates 4, Halifax 1, 
Hertford 5, Martin 4, Northampton 4, 
Washington 10, and Onslow 1. 


Tobacco Crop Outlook 


HE North Carolina tobacco acreage 

is estimated to be 1 per cent greater 
than last year and the July 1 condition 
of 81 per cent indicates a production of 
333,428,000 pounds, compared with 
278,320,000 pounds last year. In Ken- 
tucky the acreage has been reduced 4 
per cent, and the forecast of. production 
is 395,142,000 pounds against 419,585,000 
pounds last year. The total production 
of tobacco in the United States based 
upon the July 1 condition is forecasted 
to be 1,282,916,000 pounds, compared 
with 1,240,513,000 last year and 1,330,- 
876,000 pounds the average production 
for the years 1920-24. 

The current information for the prin- 
cipal tobacco growing states is given be 
low, including estimated yield of 1925 
and actual yield of 1924 crops in mil 
lions of pounds :— 
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Where Has Cotton Acreage | = 
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Increased? “om 
States | Ss o y 
With a total increase of 8.9 per cent S418 3 
in America’s cotton acreage this emi sa] ge 
. | ~— 3) an om OF 
year as compared with last year, the —_ Mla eee eee 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Prepare for Vetch Now and Other Timely Farm Reminders 


I. Six Jobs for the Next Six Days 


ET collard, cabbage, and cauliflower plants deep, 
right up to the bud, and never let a weed grow 
near them or a crust form in the field. 

2, Full-grown harlequin bugs—the red and white 
bugs commonly found on cabbage and collards—are 
very hard to kill 
by any means or- 
dinarily employed 
for getting rid of 


insects. The 
quickest way to 
get rid of the 


grown bugs is to 
pick them off by 
hand, crushing 
them between the 
fingers. T 
nymphs or young 
bugs may be kill- 
ed by spraying 
with nicotine sul- 
phate or kerosene 
emulsion. 


i 


3. In the slack 
hot midsummer 
season when busi- 
ness is dull, is a very good time to hunt up and 
buy a purebred sire—bull, boar, ram, or rooster. The 
old scrub may be served as barbecue or Brunswick 
stew, after being cooked for a few days. This is the 
best service for the scrub. 

4. One gallon of linseed oil and 20 pounds of red 
lead will make a good paint for metal surfaces such as 
plows, harrows, wagons, and other farm equipment that 
are metal or part metal. Remove rust with a scraper, 
chisel, or steel brush. Warm soft water and good soap 
will remove nearly all the grease. Stubborn grease 
spots may be sandpapered. As soon as an implement 
enters a period of rest it should be made clean, scraped, 
dried, and painted. 

5. Land that is to be sowed between July and No- 
vember will produce more if summer plowed as early 
as possible and disked or cultivated after each rain. 
Alfalfa, sweet and bur clover, vetch, red, white, alsike, 
and crimson clovers are often sowed too late in the 
South to make growth enough to survive hard winters. 
August is a good time to sow winter legumes in the 
Piedmont, and September in the Coastal Plains, and a 
good seedbed is nearly if not quite as important a mat- 
ter as the time of sowing. 

6. Let's pick out the best acre of land on the farm 
for fruit and begin preparing it now for a new orchard. 
Many of our so-called home orchards are composed of 
inferior and often worthless varieties. An acre orchard 
given timely, intelligent attention will give as much 
Pleasure and profit as any other acre on the farm. Here 
is a list of the fruits we can grow on an acre in 
orchard and vineyard :— 





20 apple 10 plum 5 Japanese persimmor 

20 peach 5 fig 20 grapevines 

20 pear 5 cherry 20 dewberries 

II. Plant Second Crop Irish Potatoes 
Now 


HE second crop of Irish potatoes is always profit- 

able when we can get a good stand early,—hefore 

the middle of August. A well worked seedbed 
kept fine and mellow for a month or two before plant- 
ing is a great help in securing a good stand and a good 
crop. 

Normally, the variety known as Lookout Mountain 
will give a better stand than any other. Green Moun- 
tain and Irish Cobbler will usually give good stands 
When ylanted promptly from cold storage. Five other 
. to remember ar@tm— -- urs gett 
|} Pick out a time to plant when the ground is 


4s 


moist 





$36 per. ton—or $144 for four tons. The 


and plant in the bottom of a narrow water-furrow six 
inches deep 
2. Stepping on each piece of potato as it is dropped 


into loose soil will give better germination. 


_3. Plant whole, medium-size potatoes or large cut pieces. 
Pieces cut small will dry out quickly 
4. Plant between July August 15. 


5. Cultivate clean before potatoes come up, 
they are coming up, and until crop is about made 


IIl. Still Time to Grow Your Own Hay 


N THE first day of July we saw 
frame piled high with bright yellowish-green hay 
just leaving the field for the barn. We were 
driving past the home of this thrifty farmer and could 
not resist the temptation to stop and meet him. We 
learned that the Sudan grass seed were sowed the first 


25 and 
the 
the 


while 


a large hay- 

















This is a picture of vetch and oats 
on the farm of J. W. Harris, Spar- 


tanburg County, S. C. Notice that the 
man in the picture is almost hidden by 
the growth of the two crops. Now's 
the time to prepare for vetch this fall. 
“Prepare for Vetch Vow” is else- 
where on this page, and on page 12 R. 
E. Lawrence, county agent of Cleye- 
land, the “vetch county,” tells how to 
grow the crop. 











week in May on land that had already made a 1925 
crop of oat and vetch hay. Fifteen pounds of Sudan 
grass seed were sowed per acre. The seed cost $1.75 
per acre and the fertilizer less than $9 per acre. The 
yicld of the cured Sudan hay was well above two tons 
to the acre from the first cutting. There will be a sec- 
ond cutting and probably a third from the one seeding. 


This farmer used 500 pounds of home-mixed fertil- 
izer per acre, made from 250 pounds acid phosphate, 
150 pounds nitrate of soda, and 100 pounds kainit. The 
cost of the fertilizer applied to the field was less than 
$9 per acre. 

Now let’s see what this home-grown hay cost and 
compare its cost with the hay bought in the same 
neighborhood but grown outside the state. A supply 
merchant, in the nearest town is selling timothy, ay for, 
two acres of 


cre = — 





fas 





Sudan grass produced more than four tons of hay at 
a total cost for fertilizer and seed of $21.50. 

We do not believe there ever was a time when farm- 
ers could buy hay, using the proceeds from the sale of 
cotton, without losing on the transaction. Now that 
the cotton crop is the most uncertain of Southern crops 
—uncertain both in yield and value—it is more than 
ever an economic mistake to use cotton money or 
tobacco money to buy hay for feeding work stock. It 
is simply out of the question to saise livestock on 
bought hay. 

For whatever purpose hay is used, it should be home- 
grown. Even now, in late July, we have time to grow 
hay, and a lot of it, too, before frost. Sorghum, Sudan 
grass, cowpeas, and soybeans sowed in well prepared, 
fertile land and appropriately fertilized can yet save us 
the heavy cost of buying hay. 

[f we sow broadcast, we should use 15 to 25 pounds 
of Sudan grass seed per acre, or 60 to 90 pounds of 
either soybeans or cowpeas, or 40 to 50 pounds of sor- 
ghum seed. If drilled, about one-fourth these quan- 
tities of seed should be used. 

If the land can be gotten into good seed condition 
with a disk harrow, it may not pay to re-break for the 
hay crop 

If these suggestions are followed, it will insure a 
crop of hay, and we hope many of our readers will fol- 
low this plan, even if only one acre is used for a trial. 


IV. Prepare for Vetch Now 


OR more than a quarter of a century The Pro- 

gressive Farmer has been a strong advocate of 

crimson clover, and will continue to advise and 
encourage its friends to grow more of it. But now we 
want to say something about another winter legume, 
one that will grow better than any other on poor land 
and trap more nitrogen on an acre of such land than 
any other winter legume. This is hairy vetch, also 
known as sand vetch. 

Succeeding especially well on sandy soils, it can be 
grown on any inoculated and well-drained land. The 
drouth resistance of hairy vetch together with the 
depth to which the seed will germinate in dry soils 
makes it one of the safest fall-sowed crops for getting 
a stand. In the spring it will make a good crop under 
conditions of drouth when yields of other fall-sowed 
legumes would be heavily cut. 

Hairy vetch may be sowed from the first of August 
to the first of November, but the best time is from 
late August through September. In the Carolina and 
Virginia mountains August is the best month to sow, 
while in the Piedmont and Coastal Plains, September 
is the best time. Preparation of the land should begin 
now and the seed should be ordered at once. 


Small grain should be sowed with hairy vetch for 
support. For this purpose, rye is preferred to oats on 
account of its greater hardiness. Where wheat will 
grow well, it may be substituted for the rye. Sow 16 
to 24 pounds of vetch seed with not less than a peck 
of small grain seed and not more than two pecks. 

There was a big increase in the acreage of vetch 
sowed last fall in the Carolinas. The increase should 
be much greater this fall and in order that we make 
sure to get seed, orders should be placed now. Most 
of those who sowed vetch last fall will need no encour- 
agement to sow again. Those who have not grown this 
most hardy winter annual legume should try at least 
two or three acres, sowing some on poor sandy land 
for the land’s sake and some on fertile land for an 
early crop of hay next spring. 

And let’s remember that in no way can we bring back 
run-down land so well between August and June as 
by growing on it a crop of hairy vetch and Abruzzi rye. 


se se oe 
~ ~ 
HAT is your community, county, and state doing 
to purchase or obtain better health and better living 
conditions for its citizens? 
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2) 
Looks Like thie Sct Farmers Will 
9 
Win After All! 
Hs LAMED if it doesn’t look like those plucky 
peanut farmers will win out with their market- 
ing program after all! And if they do, they 


call themselves a fulfillment of Scripture 
which came out of great tribu- 








can certainly 
—‘These are they 
lation!” 

So said a friend of co6éperative marketing last week 
—and he was right. The severest test to which coép- 
erative marketing has been subjected anywhere in the 
South has been in the peanut belt of Northeastern 
North Carolina and Southeastern Virginia. 

The peanut growers in this section were pioneers in 
cooperative crop marketing They organized before 
either cotton farmers or tobacco farmers. They had 
the courage and initiative to go ahead and blaze the 
way in the wilderness for others to follow and they 
deserve all the more honor for this reason. 

That they should have made mistakes was natural. 
But the association not only had the normal number of 
mistakes, and not only had to face the powerful, de- 
termined, and sinister opposition of speculative inter- 
ests, determined to ruin codperative marketing, but the 
organization had a phenomenal run of downright bad 
luck as well. Two managers in succession adopted 
wholly wrong policies, and in one case mistakes frankly 
acknowledged and repudiated by one board of directors 
were in large measure repeated by a new manager the 
following season. Expenses were entirely too great 
and salaries too high. The membership became pro- 
foundly discouraged and it really looked as if codper- 
ative marketing of peanuts could not survive. 

But just at this time was seen a proof of the old- 
time country proverb, “The darkest hour is just be- 
fore the dawn.” The board of directors got together, 
eliminated every unnecessary employee and reduced 
salaries of those absolutely necessary, cut every expense 
right to the bone (and in some cases cut the very bone 
itself), and had the great good luck to find a manager 
of real ability, efficiency, character, economy, and 
thoroughgoing common sense. That man was J. Rives 
Worsham of Norfolk. The editor of this paper spent 
some time in conference with the directors and Man- 
ager Worsham about this time and we became fully 
convinced that they at last had the right manager and 
the right management, and that if it didn’t succeed, 
it would not be fer lack of merit. 

Later events have justified our faith. The present 
management has “put all its cards on the table.” All 
the facts have been told frankly and bluntly to the 
members, proposed policies have been clearly stated 
and criticised and suggestions invited, and the respon- 
sibility for the success of the association put squarely 
up to the growers. All the discouraging facts about 


reduced deliveries in 1923 and 1924 that many would 
have held back—all these have been told with absolute 
accuracy and frankness, and the members have been 
made to feel that they at last know all about the asso- 
ciation and are in absolute control of it. ~* 





“Economy to the limit and frankness to the limit”— 
single sentence is the program which the 
management of the Peanut Growers’ Association has 
presented to the peanut farmers of North Carolina and 
Virginia—and we rejoice to say that the farmers are 
responding to the appeal. It begins really to look as if 
coéperative marketing of peanuts is going to “come 
back”—going to get on a safe, solid, permanent basis 
this year, and then have a chance to grow steadily and 
healthfully year after year hereafter. 

Some weeks ago it was decided that the association 
must have 100,000 bags of peanuts pledged from the 
1925 crop. Four field service men were put in the field 
and the following counties have now been canvassed: 
Southampton and Greensville counties in Virginia; 
Northampton, Halifax, Nash, Edgecombe, Martin, and 
part of Bertie in North Carolina. The following coun- 
ties are yet to be canvassed: Washington, Chowan, 
Perquimans, Gates, Hertford in North Carolina; Nan- 
semond, Isle of Wight, Surry, Sussex, Prince George, 
and Dinwiddie in Virginia. The following table shows 
for each county in the territory already worked the 
number of bags which that county delivered to the 
association in 1923 and in 1924, and the number of bags 
which have already been pledged for delivery in 1925; 
also the number of delivering members in 1923 and the 
number who have pledged to make deliveries this year: 


as . 
this ma 


Members Members 


Bags delivered Pledged deliv’g pledged 

County 1923 1924 1925 1923 1925 
Southampton ..... 9,402 3,207 12,930 111 207 
Greensville ........ 3,689 1,527 2,410 46 55 
Northampton ...... 7,254 3,571 11,620 92 232 
DRED scescdcacssence 1 2,956 2,225 5 14 
DEED Veabeucneseaus 8,609 5,034 7,475 97 126 
ae re 3,394 1,760 4,000 25 35 
Edgecombe ........ 3,975 1,581 3,315 32 39 

With this fine start already made, the remaining 


counties of the Virginia-North Carolina peanut belt 
ought to rally enthusiastically to the cause and carry it 
to assured success. The regular annual meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held at 11 a.m., Wednesday, August 12, 
at Suffolk, Va., and that date ought to be made a day 
of triumph for all Virginia and North Carolina codper- 
ating peanut farmers—a triumph all the more notable 
because of the difficulties that have had to be overcome. 
Between now and that date all interested peanut grow- 
ers should give every assistance to the re-“sign-up” 
campaign. It is the welfare of the farmers themselves 
that is at stake and they should not be content just 
to throw the burden of the work on the very limited 
field service force which the management, with its pro- 
gram of strict economy, has put in the field. 

We earnestly hope all our peanut growing readers 
will give Manager Worsham and his associates the co- 
Operation they deserve—and then go to Suffolk August 
12 to rejoice with those who have indeed “come up out 
of great tribulation.” 


Why One Group Was Cheerful and the 
Other Wasn't 


VER at a courthouse a few weeks ago a trial was 
QO in progress. The trial was that of a man who had 

swindled a number of farmers, and quite a bunch 
of them were there to testify. Just by one of those 
accidents that will happen now and then, we had let 
this man’s advertisement appear once in The Progres- 
sive Farmer just as it had appeared in some other 
papers, and some of our readers were on hand. 


“What paper did you see the advertisement in?” one 
cheerful looking group of farmers asked a less cheerful 
group in the courthouse. The disconsolate group named 
a daily paper which does not guarantee its advertising 
at all and, of course, had refunded nothing to these 
farmers. = 

“Oh, well, that’s bad luck,” answered the group of 
Progressive Farmer readers. “We ordered from his 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer, mentioned 
that paper in our letters, and we have our money back 
already. Next time you better patronize advertisers in 
a paper which guarantees the reliability of all the 
advertising it carries.” 


1925 Cotton Production and Prices 


ARLY in the season, we estimated that there 
E would be a 5 to 8 per cent increase in the 

cotton acreage in 1925, over that in 1924. Many 
thought this too high an estimate and did not fail to 
let us know it. They gave the usual reasons why so 
large an acreage “could not be planted.” These, of 
course, were lower prices than the previous year, lack 
of finances, scarcity of labor, drouth in Texas, and all 
the other plausible, but insufficient reasons. 


The United States Crop Reporting Board estimates 
the increase in acreage planted this year at 8.9 per cent, 
or 3,807,000 acres. In other words, while we planted 
42,641,000 acres in 1924, which was the largest acreage 
ever planted up to that time, we increased it to 46,448,- 
000 acres in 1925, 

Why this increase when prices were 7 to 10 cents a 
pound below those for the 1923 crop? There are just 
two outstanding reasons for this large increase in the 
acreage for 1925. First, the price for the 1924 crop 


+ was good" and: made: it the ‘best* crop‘ for "most farmers 
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to grow. The price was lower than the year before, but 
farmers, no matter how much they complained about 
the reduced price, still felt that the price was good 
enough to make cotton their best cash crop. 


Second, the slight boll weevil damage in 1924 gave con- 
fidence to many that the weevils would not be bad again, 
or at least, that they could again make cotton profitably. 


As to how much cotton will be gathered from this 
tremendous acreage is a useless guess. It may be any- 
where between twelve and fifteen million bales. Any 
quantity of cotton over 13,500,000 bales will probably 
greatly reduce the price out of all proportion to the ex- 
cess produced. We will use 13,000,000 to 13,500,000 bales 
this year and probably ought to produce that much for 
next year, but any quantity over 13,500,000 bales will 
probably reduce the total amount received for the 
crop. A crop of 13,500,000 bales brought less than one 
of 10,000,000, and, if past experiences hold, 13,500,000 
bales in 1925 will bring more than 15,000,0000. It is 
absurd that we must wish for a poorer crop to bring us 
more money, but this is the ridiculous position in 
which our fondness for cotton growing has placed us. 

If the large acreage in 1925 does not bring unprofit 
able prices, we will continue to increase the acreag« 
year after year until we bring upon us the disaster o:! 
prices below cost of production. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal Helps the 


Cotton Farmer 


RE you feeding your horses and mules cottonseed 
A meal daily to take the place of part of the grain 
ration, as The Progressive Farmer has so often 
advised? Such a policy is not only money-saving be- 
cause cottonseed meal is less expensive in proportion to 
its feeding value, but it is also advisable because it 
helps the demand for cotton seed and thereby makes 
cotton growing more profitable. We cannot refrain 
from reprinting in this connection what Dr. Butler said 
on page 6 of Jast week’s paper :— 

“So long as there are hundreds of horses and 
mules consuming one to two pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day, and keeping in good health, one would 
suppose that ‘experimenters’ would be a little more 
careful in drawing conclusions contrary to that fact, 
on insufficient evidence. The South can use all its 
cottonseed meal feeding its own livestock, and im- 
prove the condition of the livestock as well as boost 
our own game. Every pound of cottonseed meal 
used for feeding in the South is a boost to cotton 
production, as well as to the animal receiving it.” 


Come to Raleigh Next Week 


VERY farmer and farm woman who reads Jie 
EK Progressive Farmer is invited to attend the North 

Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Con- 
vention to be held at our State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
of next week—July 27, 28, 29. 

We know of no three days’ vacation trip that will be 
more recreative, pleasant, and profitable for North 
Carolina readers than our own State Farmers’ Con- 
vention held in our own farmers’ college. 

There will be recreation, from radio to swimming, 
lectures and demonstrations on scores of helpful sub- 
jects (including airplane dusting of cotton), labora- 
tories and exhibits to inspect, and the work stock, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, orchard, farm and other 
departmental equipment of our farmers’ college where 
more than a thousand of our sons and daughters are 
given training annually. 

The college will furnish lodging without charge, and 
meals—good ones, too,—at 25 cents each. Bring your 
own sheets, pillowslips, blankets, and towels. Parking 
places for those who come in cars will be provided. 

Farmers, their wives, sons, and daughters can now 
come to Raleigh in a day’s time from Cherokee or 
Currituck, Ashe or Brunswick counties in automobiles. 
The farther off a farmer is, the more instructive the 
trip to Raleigh will be, for he will have double-pano- 
ramic views of farms along the highways coming 
and going. 

Let’s have a full thousand North Carolina farmers in 
Raleigh for the opening session next Tuesday! 


UR good friends in Virginia are once again re- 

minded of the State Short Course for club boys 
and girls at V. P. I., Blacksburg, August 3-8, and the 
State Farmers’ Institute there, August 11-13. 


- BY any chance you missed it, please turn to page 12 
of last week’s paper and read what a Sampson 
County farmer had to. say about the most enjoyable 
vacation he and his wife have ever taken—three days 
attending the State Farmers’ Convention in Raleigh. 
As “R. A. M.” says :— 


“I like to talk to other farmers and get their 
point of view. I like to ask question of the lec- 
turers. I like the free, easy feeling of comradeship 
that everybody seems to have. I like to see the 
city, and fake in ‘a’ good show, if there is time.’ 
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Better Health for Farm Youngsters 


Typhoid Vaccination; Physical Examinations; Vitamines; Dangers in Tobacco 


EAR Mr. and Mrs. Farmer:— 
About the first grief that I recall as a 
small boy was the sudden news of the death of 
most brilliant cousin I had—a young man just out 
gifted, magnetic, and full of promise; so 
much so, that though he was much 
older than I, I admired him very 
much. Contracting typhoid fever, in 
those days before any such thing as 
typhoid vaccination had been dis- 
covered, he died in a distant town 
before either his father or mother 
could reach him, and as he had 
been the only surviving child of 
this aunt of mine, she never ceased 
grieving over the loss of him. 
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Somewhat later in life I spent several years in a 
‘ome where the only son of the house had also been 
cut off suddenly by typhoid fever just on the threshold 
of life. 

Perhaps these experiences of my own have given me 
an unusual realization of the sorrow and distress spread 
all over our Southern country every year by typhoid 
fever. At any rate, in this midsummer message to you 
and to all readers of The Progressive Farmer, 1 should 
like to urge you to see to it promptly that every mem- 
ber of the family is given immediate protection against 
this dread disease by taking the typhoid vaccination. 


Unfortunately, just because it is called “vaccination,” 
a great many people fear that it will be as troublesome 
as smallpox vaccination occasionally proves to be. But 
this is not the case. In fact, I have never known of 
an instance where typhoid vaccination more un- 
comfortable than an ordinary headache. But even if it 
were fifty times more uncomfortable, it would never- 
theless be worth while to take the treatment in order to 
have the sure protection it affords against death or 
prolonged illness from one of the worst scourges that 
humanity has had to deal with. 


II 


Not only should children be vaccinated against ty- 
phoid fever, but every boy or girl who is going back to 
school this fall ought to have a genera! physical exami- 
nation now so that any physical defects inay be prompt- 
ly discovered and promptly remedied. 


Vas 


Bad teeth, bad eyesight, bad tonsils—these are the 
three most common troubles that need attention in 
young boys and girls. Of course, we all know that 
medical science in recent years has fully demonstrated 
that many a disease which formerly baffled the physi- 
cians was due to nothing else but bad teeth. We have 
learned, too, that many children once thought to be 
inexcusably dull or lazy in school were really victims 
of bad eyesight and could not be expected to do better 
until their eyes were treated, And, of course, you 
have no doubt seen, as I myself have seen, instance 
after instance in which poor, sickly-looking, slow- 
moving, backward child was changed into a healthy, 
rosy-cheeked, wide-awake youngster just as the result 
of the simple operation for adenoids. 


Fortunately the medical examination of school chil- 
dren has now become rather general, and it may be 
that if your boys and girls have bad ‘eyesight, bad teeth, 
or bad tonsils, the doctors will themselves report it 
after school opens. But in my own case, I think it a 
great deal better to have my children examined every 
summer and have any needed medical attention given 
promptly instead of waiting until later, when such 
treatment might interfere considerably with their school 


work. 
lll 


While speaking of the medical discoveries, however, 
it is well to remember that perhaps the most important 
medical discovery of recent years has been that of the 
importance of “vitamines’ in the diet of children and 
grown people alike. Fifteen years ago foods were 
judged solely on the basis of their supposed “nourish- 
ing” qualities. Scientists had discovered just how 
much protein, carbohydrates, etc., was in each food, 
and this was all it was thought necessary to know about 
the matter. But just about this time Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum began making some remarkable experiments with 
feeding small animals and children. He found that 
they might get some of the supposedly most nourishing 
foods and yet fail entirely to grow and thrive unless 
they got certain other foods, such as milk and leafy 
vegetables. Then Dr. McCollum discovered that milk 
and vegetables contain an absolutely indispensable 
health requirement that had previously been over- 
looked—the now famous “vitamines” of which you have 
heard so much, including “Vitamine A,” “Vitamine B,” 
and “Vitamine C.” 


, Just a few days ago I came across the following 
| table, showing the extent to which. these life-giving , 
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vitamines are found in different types of food (note 
explanation at bottom of table) :— 
VITAMINES iN FOODS 
a ek Be — ih o_o 
QREAD, wire (water) |? | + |. — TOMATOES (lie 08 CAnttd)) ++ | +04] C08 
*-. * @aLK> * | + | 2? | BEANS. Kiower ....-.- e |+++! © 
© WHOLE WHEAT cum) @ | ¢¢| ? - NAVY... © |++e) = 
e ,* - mun) ee] ee] 7 “ , STRING (FRESH | ++ | +4 | +@ 
GARLEY (WHOLE). --- + | #¢| = | CABBAGE, FRESH, RAW | @ | 440! ¢? 
CORN, YELLOW * |e] = ° ,» COOKED + | ++) o? 
OATS - + -- we eeerenes * | +/| — | CARROTS, FRESH, RAW ++ | +4 | oe 
MEAT, LEAN. « «+--+ +0 +) *7/ e721 _ * .COOKED..- ++) +l e 
GESP PAT «..0000. crocs + | — | — | CAULIFLOWER .....---] @ | @#] @ 
MUTTON FAT...---->%- i) — | — Pceremy - «--.eeess- *ileie 
PIG KIONEY FaT +) — | — | CUCUMBER ..-. ---- * + . 
OLE OMARGARINEG + — - DANDELION GREENS --- | ++ | ¢ = 
GRIER ose cenecesesces @¢ | ¢@/] @ | EGGPLANT, DRicO.- --.| @ | +e] @ 
GIDE .vccesccccccces OO | OO | OP? P LETTUCE... -neeeeeye ++ | +e | eee 
BRAING .. be ebeeds + | @ |] 7 F ONIONS «-+-. ee ees & | 44) oe 
SWEETBREADS .- * | @ | @ | PARSNIP...- -----.0- -?|/ ++) « 
FISH, LEAN . «+--+ -|¢/] @ | PEeas...---. cccceee oe] oe lo? 
- ,FaT + | @ | @ | POTATOES @OKLEDISMIN)| © | +e /| #7? 
“ ,ROE + | ++) 4? ° « * thoum] @ | +e] o? 
WILK, FRESH +++| ++) tV * ED)-----| @ lee] « 
* CONDENSED. ++4)| + | Vv | SWEET POTATOE ++) + ee 
© , ORIED, (WHOLE) -- | 464] #4 | #V | RADISH..----- *iele 
* , SKIMMED. .-.-. * | + | 4v | muTapaca....-- —? | oo loose 
es * | +] 4v | spinach, FresH +o e+e! © 
ooo) +4) + * ,ORIEO-- |o*4| +] @ 
+44] — | — | SQUASH, HUBBAR ++/ ele 
CHEESE...--- ~-s0e 4+/| © | @ | Turnips...-.- -?)4¢!1 @ 
COTTAGE CHEESE .--- * 7 @ | APPLES .--- + + + 
BGAE « « «+s ecceccccce.> ++] @ | 4? | GANANAS .... 4+? 14714 
ALMONDS. ...-» +. + @ | GRAPE JUICE 8 + J 
COCONUT + ++i ¢« GRAPEFRUIT .---- e ++) 46 
HICKORY NUTS @ | ot) @ | LEMON JUICE -------- * | ++ 400 
PEANUTS .--- + ++) ¢@ ORANGE JUICE ---+—-- + +? |*40 
PECANS ....- . . @ | PRUNES er o + ~ 
WALNUTS . -*.--+++-- @ | +] @ | RASPBERRIES (unu tun) © @ jeee 
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I wonder if anybody has ever prepared a stronger 
argument for a twelve-months-in-the-year garden, and 
for vegetables 365 days in the year, than is found in this 
table? Just look at the strong showing of vitamines 
made in the right-hand column, with its list of fruits 
and vegetables, as compared with the poor showing of 
vitamines in the left-hand column, except in the case of 
milk, butter, cream, etc 

Take the case of lettuce, for example. A few years 
ago, lettuce was thought to be all right for anybody 
who liked it, but of no special food value. Now 
notice in this table how strong it is in each of the three 
vitamines. The tomato is also seen to be one of the 
most valuable of foods, and the once despised cabbage 
has come into high favor as the result of the new evi- 
dence that it is so rich in vitamines. Unfortunately this 
table, while it does list turnips, does not list turnip 
salad, and I have no doubt but that turnip and mustard 
salad are both practically as rich in vitamines as spin- 
ach itself. 

One reason why the farm is the best place to raise 
children is because it is so easy to get all these vege- 
tables and fruits in their most fresh and wholesome 
form, just as it is also practicable to have the purest 
milk in the farm home. Moreover, it happened that 
just about the time that McCollum and others were 
discovering the superior value of all milk as a source 
of vitamines, other medical scientists like Mitchinkoff 
were discovering the health-giving properties of butter- 
milk in its various forms. It has interested me to 
know that the last time we called in a doctor for our 
youngest boy, the prescription called,for no medicine 
at all but only for buttermilk, which in itself brought 
about a quick recovery. ’ 

V 


I am glad to have had several letters and conver- 
sations with readers about my recent talk to farm boys, 
entitled, “Should the Farm Boy Use Tobacco?” The 
opinion of the famous medical expert whom I quoted 
seems to me worthy of constant emphasis—namely, 
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POEMS OF NATURE: “THE MOCK- 
ING BIRD” 


. OU both see and hear the mocking bird in 
Sidney Lanier’s sonnet of that name,” says 
a thoughtful critic; and all our readers will 
no doubt feel the same way after reading the 
poem:— 


ey 


Superb and sole, upon a plumed spray 

That o’er the general leafage boldly grew, 

He summ’'d the woods in song; or typic drew 

The watch of hungry hawks, the lone dismay 
Of languid doves when long their lovers stray, 
And all birds’ passion-plays that sprinkle dew 

At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 

Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this _bird could say. 
Then shot he down, bouwhced airily along 

The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, made song 
Midflight, perched, prinked, and to his art again. 
Sweet Science, this large riddle read me plain: 
How may the death of that dull insect be 

The life of yon trim Shakespeare on the tree? 





that about nine tenths of the harm done by tobacco ts 
done through the use of it by boys and young men 
during the period when they are still growing or not 
yet fully matured. I asked this famous expert if he 
would not think it safe to say simply that boys should 
not smoke before they are twenty-one years old, but he 
repeated that up to the age of twenty-five the practice 
is very much more harmful than it is later in life. But 
it is while young people are in their teens that tobacco 
in any form seems to have such a serious effect in pre- 
venting the proper mental and physical growth and 
development. 


In my opinion we need to put the’scientific facts about 
the injurious effects of tobacco and alcohol before our 
children instead of simply telling them not to smoke 
and not to drink, without explaining why these habits 
are so harmful. It would be well for parents as well 
as children to familiarize themselves with what is said 
in the school textbooks on physiology and hygiene ex- 
plaining exactly why and how nicotine and alcohol hurt 
the human system, Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Painted Farm Homes 











bitions to help make the South “A Land of Painted 

Farm Houses.” Consequently, we are again going 
to suggest that every subscriber read carefully the 
articles on painting which we are carrying this month 
and then ask the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for its new free Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1452, 
“Painting on the Farm.” Why not resolve now that 
part of this year’s crop money will be sacredly set aside 
to give the house a new coat of paint? 





| SOMETHING TO READ | 
A Free Bulletin Worth Asking For 


HE Research Department of the National Asso- 

ciation of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, 608 

South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., has just 
issued a 24-page illustrated booklet suggesting ways 
whereby farmers may make more money to provide the 
necessities and even luxuries of farm life, such as water 
systems, electric lights, automobiles and radios. The 
title of the booklet is “Better Living for Farmers.” 
You will not regret writing for a free copy. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 








UNISHMENT is a fruit that unsuspected ripens 
within the flower of the pleasure that conceals it.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





BEFRIENDING THE BIRDS 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
By J. Edw. Tufft 





] FEEL a duty to the birds that flock about my 

home in herds. I’d hate to have them feel the need 
of peace or shelter, drink or feed; I'd hate to have 
them snoop around afraid of being seen or found! 
[ built a fountain years ago, a place all thirsty bird- 
lets know, and every year from early spring they 
gather there to sip and sing. ‘Most every living 
bird, I think, from humming bird to bobdlink, heads 
in at that old fount I made to wet his whistle in the 
shade. Birds gather there in heat of day to bathe 
and wash the dust away; they love to flutter in the 
pool, they whisk away revived and cool. At our old 
home when meal time comes we save and garner all 
the crumbs; we gather all loose grains of wheat, 
we save up crusts and sprigs of meat, and these are 
scattered in the grass where birds may banquet as 
they pass. Now, many fellows like to say they have 
no time to throw away; “Absorbed,” they say, “with 
big affairs we never stop for splitting hairs; we have 
no time, nor place, nor words, for silly little things 
like birds!” But, spite of all stich fellows say I'm 
glad I wasn’t built that way! I’ve never been so 
busy yet, so “big” and rushed that I forget the little 
birds that come each spring to live with me, and nest, 
and sing! 
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More Money From Stock on the Farm 


Early Grazing for Horses and Mules 


= HAT can I plant now (July 10) to furnish 
erazing for mules and horses—something to 
make an early start and last through the 
winter months?” 

We confess we don’t know any such crop. Comnsid- 
erable grazing might be obtained 
from Sudan grass soweG early in 
July, but it would not last through 
the winter. 

For late fall and winter grazing 
to be ready when the Sudan grass 
is gone, some one of the fall-sowed 
cereals is the best dependence. For 
rich land, fall barley will furnish 
fine grazing. Or Abruzzi rye may 
be used, and after these come wheat 
and oats. Any of these will furnish good late fall and 
winter grazing on the sandy Coastal Plains soils of 
the South, and when the land is dry enough to be 
grazed, in other parts of the South. Possibly Abruzzi 
rye may be best, all things considered. When the 
cereals are sowed for fall and winter grazing, they 
should be sowed in September and plenty of seed used. 


Feed for Horses 


READER asks: “Which of the following feeds 
would it be best to buy for feeding farm work 
stock: Corn at $30 a ton, cottonseed meal at $38 
a ton, Johnson grass hay at $20, and alfalfa hay 
at $402” 
At these prices, we advise buying corn, cottonseed 
meal, and Johnson grass hay. 





TAIT BUTLER 


The choice, as we see it, is to buy as we have advised, 
or to buy corn and alfalfa hay. 

Let us make two trial rations for a mule and calcu- 
late the cost :— 


No. 1 
13 pounds corn at $30 @ tOM...cccccsccccsces’s 19.5 cents 
10 pounds alfalfa hay at $40 a ton............20.0 cents 
NDS. ches twehosdaihay bare seneiesacieté 39.5 cents 

No. 2 
11 pounds corn at $30 a tom ......ceceeeeees ..16.5 cents 
2 pounds cottonseed meal at $38 per ton .... 3.8 cents 


BD sevcevcess 12.0 cents 


12 pounds Johnson grass hay at $ 
= Py s00¥ enGexs skdethausidssasobakeus accel 32.3 cents 

No. 1! will contain a little more digestible protein 
than No. 2 and about the same amount of digestible 
carbohydrates and fats. . 

We believe ration No. 2 will give equally as good 
results and will cost 7.2 cents less per day per mule. 

The following would be a better ration than either 
of the above and would cost about 35 cents. 


By SUUMES COP Gt BID B FON o00ccoccvccccvceee 18.0 cents 
1 pound cottonseed meal at $38 a ton........ 1.9 cents 
5 pounds alfalfa hay at $40 a ton............ 10.0 cents 
5 pounds Johnson grass hay at $4 .......... 5.0 cents 

Ur Seis Sn Te ee ce dcateeedbesies eiuees .34.9 cents 


Cocklebur Poisoning and the Remedy 


XPERIMENTAL feedings have shown that 

cocklebur plants are poisonous to swine, cattle, 

sheep, and chickens. While the burs may produce 
some mechanical injury and the seeds are very poison- 
ous, stock poisoning is caused by feeding on the young 
plants before the leaves develop. It has beén found 
that beneficial remedial effects may be produced by 
giving the poisoned animal several quarts of milk, or 
two or three ounces of lard or raw linseed oil. 

As the plant is an annual, reproducing by seeds only, 
it is easily exterminated by destroying the seeds. The 
old stocks may be collected and burned before they 
scatter their crop of seed. This may be done in early 
winter, provided any “burs” which have fallen to the 
ground are also destroyed. 


Horse Eats Manure 


READER has a horse that eats manure, and he 
wants to know “what to do for him, what kind 
of feed should he be given?” 

This habit of eating manure, rotten wood, bark of 
trees, and licking iron, painted surfaces, ete., indicates 
a depraved appetite, generally thought to be due to a 
lack of something required by the system of the animal, 
which he should but does not get in his feed. 

Perhaps the two most common deficiencies in the feed 
of such animals are a sufficient amount of suitable 
proteins and the mineral matters required. 


A balanced ration of legume hay and corn, or grass 
hay, corn, and cottonseed meal, will usually supply the 
proper balance to the ration, or legume hays and oats; 
or grass hay, oats, and a small amount of cottonseed 
meal or linseed meal; or legume hay, oats, and corn, 
will usually supply the protein needs. When legume 
hays are fed, there is usually no deficiency of mineral 
matter, but for such animals we advise a mixture of 





By TAIT BUTLER 


equal parts of salt and wood ashes, salt and bone meal, 
or salt and acid phosphate. This should be kept before 
the horse all the time. 


re being 


The writer recently stopped mules, that 
fed hay and corn, from eating the bark off all trees 
they could reach, by adding a pound of cottonseed meal 
to each six pounds of corn, and placing a mixture of 
salt and wood ashes before them. 

The sow that eats her own pigs, and some think also 
the sow that forms the habit of eating chickens, is the 
victim of faulty feeding. A balanced ration, green 
feed, suitable grains, and some milk or tankage, and a 
mineral mixture will nearly always cure a sow of 
this bad habit. 


Southern Cattlemen’s Association 


ROMINENT cattlemen from all over the South- 

east are expected to attend the fourteenth annual 

convention of the Southern Cattlemen's Associ- 
ation, which will be held in Atlanta, October 12, 13, 
and 14, in connection with the Southeastern Fair. 

W. M. Jardine, United States Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has been invited to address the convention, and 
John T. Cains, IT], chief of the packers and stockyards 
administration of the Department of Agriculture, also 
has been invited to attend the convention and address 
one of its sessions. 

At a meeting held in the Piedmont Hotel in Atlanta 
recently, at which several members of the association 
were present, it was decided to try to interest the cattle- 
men in the states represented in the association in trying 
to make the. fall convention the best in the history of 











SAANEN MILK GOATS WAITING TO BE MILKED 


Notice the size of their udders and see the article, “Milk 
Goats in the South,” elsewhere on this page. 


the association. Dr. C. A. Cary, of Auburn, Ala., 
president of the association, is most enthusiastic about 
the outlook for a successful convention, and he is in 
communication with the state vice-presidents in each 
state, urging them to keep the convention before their 
cattlemen until its opening date, as matters of great im- 
portance to them will be brought up at the convention 
and every cattleman should be present. 

The states represented in the Southern Association 
are: Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 


Milk Goats in the South 
REJUDICE, more than anything else, has kept the 
milk goat from coming into her own in the South, 
In such surroundings, the milk goat is ready to 

perform. Probably the state of Louisiana has done 
more outstanding work with this unique animal than 
any other state in this quarter of the country. 

Ex-Governor John M. Parker, of Louisiana has for 
years been using well bred goats of milk breeds on his 
doe band in West Feliciana Parish. Dr. Hyde, of 
Acadia Parish, probably has the highest producing 
goatery anywhere in the South. This outfit had its 
inception in two pure Toggenburg does from Cali- 
fornia, bought for the express purpose of contributing 
milk to the diet of the doctor’s wife. The results and 
the milking capacity of the does were so astonishing 
that they won-a firm place there. 

Mr. Will L. TeWalt, expert milk goat judge and 
secretary of the national association of milk goat reg- 
istry, has been making annual trips to the Louisiana 
State Fair for the sole purpose of placing the ribbons 
on milk goats. Hundreds of grade does furnish family 
milk for babies and table use in South Louisiana in the 
New Orleans section. 

Hundreds of children are suffering the handicap of 
a milkless diet, when a serviceable grade doe would 
overcome the family difficulty in this respect. The 
milk goat is prolific, two and three offspring being com- 
mon at one birth. 

The picture printed on this page is not a stock illus- 
tration, but was snapped by the writer in one of the 
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many goateries he has visited; these pictures have 
never been published, though taken several years ago. 
It shows what a lady beginner with Saanen milk goats 
was able to do in a few years incidental to a main 
business of propagating asparagus ferns. 

The goats in the stanchion were snapped consider 
ably before the noon hour and the development of ud 
ders is pronounced, though the goats had all been 
milked the same morning and the visitor came unex 
pectedly. 

lf prejudice could be dispelled in the South, there is 
no sound reason why the milk goat should not prosper 
and perform a mission in many places and under many 
circumstances where her milk is now sadly needed. 

G. P. WILLIAMS. 
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Money in a Few Sheep 
SIDE from Tennessee, Kentucky, and a portion of 
Virginia, very few sheep can be found in the 
South, and in these states there is room for 
expansion, 


The real sheepman finds himself with a small flock, 
an active domestic demand for lambs, a strong market 
for wool at home and abroad, with plenty of room for 
considerable sheep development. With low stocks of 
wool, together with the relatively small number of 
sheep in the country, and a generally favorable indus- 
trial outlook, there seems to be good reason for expect- 
ing the sheep industry to continue on a profitable basis 
for a long time. 


The prices of sheep, lambs, and wool have been very 
profitable to producers compared with other livestock. 
Consumption has long since overtaken sheep production, 
and in the South we have ample space, and conditions 
exceedingly favorable for farm flocks as well as larger 
flocks. 

In the Southeastern States, there is a wonderful op- 
portunity for sheep development as far south as the 
coast country. The lack of adequate pastures and 
proper handling of parasitic diseases are frequently 
charged as handicaps toward Southern sheep handling, 
but wherever farmers who have a love for this phase 
of livestock farming will rotate their flocks regularly, 
and will drench their flocks regularly with 1 per cent 
solution copper sulphate, of four ounces per adult 
sheep of 80 pounds or over, they will find themselves 
getting sheep profits. 

A sheep raiser now is a bond holder. He produces 
early lambs, clips the wool, and keeps the original flock 
to do the same thing again. Sheep farming in the 
South will, of course, mean farm flocks, since the 
coastal range sheep are fast becoming extinct with the 
rapid removal of the forests. 

The sheepman will always have competition. He 
must compete with wool growers in other parts of the 
country and with other meats for a place in the diet. 
When prices are low, sheep growers, particularly on 
farms, reduce the size of their flocks or go out of busi- 
ness. This temporarily increases the number of sheep 
marketed which further depresses the price until the 
cycle swings back. However, the future now seems 
bright for a more stable condition in the sheep industry 


Farmers in the South desiring to add a flock of sheep 
to their farm program should buy native ewes and 
purebred bucks from neighboring counties or states 
wherever possible, and then retain the best ewe lambs 
on the farm to take the place of discarded ewes, Other- 
wise, young Western ewes will have to be shipped in 
to serve the purpose. Early choice top lambs can be 
produced on Southern farms when a love for the busi- 
ness, coupled with good management, care, feeding, 
docking, and castration is practiced. Bucky lambs, 
though comparatively fat, do not market as well as 
smooth, blocky, docked and castrated lambs. 


In the South, early choice top lambs can be made to 
weigh an average of 65 pounds by May and 70 pounds 
by June. This kind of lamb and this weight bring 
the money. 

Many farmers in the South ought to add a farm 
flock of sheep to their diversified farm program and 
inake the effort a proved source of cash income. 

Cc Cc. PRESCOTT. 


& & & 
OGS with lice cost from % to 3 cents more to put 
on a pound of gain than those that are free of them. 
4 wormy hog will cost about one-sixth more than one 
that is free, says M. M. LaCroix, swine specialist, 
Extension Division of the Louisiana State University. 
Keeping the hog lot as clean as possible is very im- 
portant. Feed the hog grain feed and let it eat all the 
green feed it wants. Be sure that it has all the clean 
water it wants to drink. Get as good hogs as you 
possibly can. Feed your pigs to grow first. Fattening 
hogs is very easily done. 
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Carden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


How Late to Cultivate Fruit 
Trees > 
: OW late in summer 
vate my fruit trees 
Cultivate at least until the 
August or early September. 
keep the 
on top and all weeds 
and 
Many make a prac- 
tice of discontiuing 
cultivation in 
June or early July. 
This is a mistake be- 


should I culti- 


middle of 
Be sure to 


soil loo < 


grass destroyed 


iate 





cause when this is 
done, the soil be 
L. A. NIVBN comes hard, and 


much moisture is lost. Weeds and grass 
will grow also and utilize large quantities 
of both water and plant food that the 
trees need. Remember that the fruit 
buds that are to produce next year’s crop 
are developing at this time. It is trie 
that most of the wood growth that is 
going to be made will have been made 
by the middle of July, but the fruit buds 
are in the midst of their development. 
Anything, therefore, that will take away 
plant food or water from the fruit trees 
at this time is very harmful. 


Setting New Peach Trees 
After Old Ones 


“lt HAVE two acres in old peach trees. 

Some of them are dying. I am 
going to pull them out this fall and will 
set some more. Is it all right to set on 
this same piece of land?” 

Yes, it is all right to set young peach 
trees on soil where old trees have been 
pulled. We would not advise this, how- 
ever, if there is other good peach ground 
available on the place. If you do use the 
old orchard for the new trees, set them 
between the places where the old trees 
grew, and not in the same holes. 


Spray or Dust Mealybug 


“THERE are some small white fuzzy 

looking bugs that are ruining my 
coleus. What are they and how can I 
Rill them?” 

This is evidently the mealybug. It is 
covered with a whitish material which 
makes it look as though meal had been 
sprinkled over it. It is a sucking insect 
and is especially bad on _ soft-bodied 
plants, not only flowers, but the tender 
shoots of fig trees, etc. Control it by 
dusting with tobacco or spraying with 
nicotine sulphate or oil emulsion. Fairly 
good control may be had by dissolving a 
pound of soap in five gallons of water, 
and spraying this on them. It is better, 


however, to mix with each gallon of 
water, one teaspoonful of the nicotine 
sulphate or Black Leaf 40. Give this 


spraying every week to 10 days until the 
pest is under control. 


Poison for Potato Caterpillars 


“(CATERPILLARS are eating my 

sweet potato vines. What is the 
best method of killing them?” 

Dust with calcium arsenate or spray 


with arsenate of lead and lime mixture. 
Still another method is to scatter poison 
bran bait about over the field where they 
will get it. Mix 25 pounds bran with 
I] pound white arsenic. Then add enough 
Water to moisten the whole mass. Scat- 
ter this in the potato field before sunrise 
or after sunset. 


Butterflies Start Cabbage 
Worms 


“THERE are whole swarms of white 
butterflies around the cabbage in my 
garden. Are they doiig an 
This butterfly certainly is doing harm. 
It is the butterfly that lays the eggs that 
hatch into the green cabbage worms. 


y harm?” 


“what. As 





lies themselves are not doing 


that hatch 


damage, but the worms 
rom the eggs they lay, are certainly 
ivenious cabbage eaters. The eggs hatch 


in a few days. The remedy is to spray 
with arsenate of lead or 
Use the powdered arsenate 
of lead at the rate of two teaspoonfuls 
to a gallon of water and a lump of lime 
If Paris green is used, 


the cabbage 


Paris green. 


as big as the fist. 


teaspoonful of Paris green. Thx 
powdered arsenate of lead may be mixed 
with powdered lime, one part of lead to 
four or five of lime, and dusted on thx 
cabbage, if it is more convenient to use 
than spray 


one 


Earthworms in Flower Pots 


ARTHWORMS often damage potted 

plants. They tunnel through the soil 
and disturb the root system of the plants. 
They can easily be gotten rid of. Take 
two cupfuls of unslaked lime and put in 
water and stir thoroughly. Allow it to 
stand until it settles. Then use the clear 
liquid to water the soil in the pots. This 
will destroy the earthworms. 


Another method is to put tobacco dust 
on top of the soil in the pot and scratch 
it into the soil. This has a little fertil- 
izing value and will chase the worms out. 
Still another method is to dissolve half 
an ounce of mercuric chloride in three 
gallons of water and pour it on the soil 
in the pots until it is thoroughly satu- 
rated. In making up this material, use 
glassware, wooden buckets or something 
of this kind, as mercuric chloride cor- 
rodes metal. 


Set Celery This Month or Next 


WANT to grow some celery in my 

garden. The lower side of it ts 
quite motst and very rich. When should 
the plants be set?” 


Set the plants during the latter part of 
July or early August. Celery especially 
likes a moist soil, and you are fortunate 
in having a low piece of ground in your 
garden that is quite moist. Those plant- 
ing celery should be certain to pick out a 
moist piece of soil or put it where it can 
be irrigated. 


How to Save Tomato Seed 
WISH to 


tomato seed for my own use. 
me how to do this,” 


small amount of 


Tell 


save a 


Pick the tomatoes from the vines after 
they are thoroughly ripe and put them 
in a barrel, tuh or other convenient re- 
Crush them up as finely as 
possible. Do not fill the tub more than 
two-thirds full of tomatoes. Add enough 
water to cover the crushed tomatoes and 
leave this way overnight so as to allow 


ceptacle. 


fermentation. 


Extensive fermentation should not be 
allowed as this will injure the seed some- 
the jelly substance 
seed is loosened, fer- 
mentation has gore far enough and 
should be stopped. To do this, fill the 
barrel entirely full of water the second 
day and thoroughly stir. This will bring 
the pulp, core, ete., to the top and the 
seed will sink to the bottom. Skim the 
mass off the top and pour off the water 
Keep up this process until the seed are 
entirely free from the pulp. Pour off all 
water and then put the seed on cheese- 
cloth for drying. Paper should not be 
used because the seed will stick to it. 


soon as 


from around the 


Be very careful to sce that the seed are 
thoroughly dry before being put away. 
If they are put away in bulk when the 
least bit moist, they will mold. When 
thoroughly dry, they will usually stick 
together in lumps, but can be easily 
broken up by rolling over and rubbing in 
the hands. When dry, put away in sacks 
for next year’s use. Be careful to label 


“use the same amount of lime, but only | 


| sive Balloon Tire Equip- 








with 
BALLOON 
TIRES 


There is no question 
about the fact that Bal- 
loon Tires add to the 
comfort of motoring. 


But, with Balloons on 
your wheels, you can not 
take a rough road at high 
speed without experienc- 
ing a very uncomfortable 
“jerky” sensation. 


—UNLESS your car 
is equipped both with a 
shock absorber AND a 
rebound check. 


HASSLERS are both 
devices in one—and they 
sell at the price of one. 





Don’t spoil your expen- 








(omy 



















ment by using the wrong 
type of “shock control” 
device, 

You will save money 
by installing Hasslers on 
your Car. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 


Ridéon 








RICHMOND, VA., 





as to variety, etc. 












with 
STANDARD 
TIRES 


HASSLERS are two 
devices in one—a shock 
absorber PLUS a re- 
bound check. They add 
to the comfort and econ- 
omy of motoring no mat- 
ter what tires you use. 


Nearly two million 
motorists were riding on 
Hasslers BEFORE Bal- 
loon Tires were thought 
of. They are not the ones 
whose demands caused 
engineers to produce the 
Balloon Tire. 


For it is easy to demon- 
Strate that a standard tire 
—plus HASSLERS— 
gives you the Balloon tire 
effect. 


No matter what tires 
you use on your Ford car 
—HASSLERS will add 
to comfort and subtract 
from upkeep. Ask your 


dealer. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


HASSLER SALES AGENCY, 
521 E. Main St. 
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Smiling Teeth for Life 












You prevent trouble by 
taking proper care of your 
tractor. Your own teeth 
are more important than 
your tractor’s. Give them 
the care they need. 





Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 





Good teeth and good health are usually 


companions. 


The modern dentist is doing everything 
he can to keep teeth healthy. Preven- 
tive dentistry—preventing disease by 
combating tooth troubles—is the new 
health move. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is closely allied with this scien- 


tific advancement. 


Colgate’s is a preventive dental cream. 
It removes causes of tooth decay by 
“washing” your teeth safely and thor- 


oughly. 


Colgate’s contains no harsh 


grit, no dangerous drugs. Its principal 
ingredients are mild soap and fine chalk. 
The function of Colgate’s is not to cure, 
but to cleanse and protect. Its taste is 


delicious. 


A large tube—25 cents—at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 





Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 


CLEANS I 
TEETH rc RIGHT y 
WAY A 








Coucate & Co., Dept. 523 








581 Fifth Ave., New York City NAME 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of 





ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U. S. A. 


Ribbon Dental Cream. 















HOLDE 


Sour soil means poor crops. Experts agree 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops. 


Soil Tested-free 


What about your soil?-your crops? 


ph 3 
Cannot Clog. 





free Litmus Test Papers—positive Ibs. per acre Handle material onl 


experts. Write for them now. 
THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. 
Dept2s Peoria  iilinois 


and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. 


PREADS 16: FE 
s ES 


Lime and Fertilizer 











tS} OF free (= 


fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 
Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
osphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 
Try Spreader 10 days Free. 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 
, soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
Are they big and sturdy as they other; 1614 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. — 
should be? Find out today withour Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to “4 
ly once, from 
sour soil test recommended by all car to field. Get literature and low prices now 



















Mont Amoena Seminary, 


Has a fine commercial course. 


Commencement Bulletin on request 








A Standard Fitting School for Girls and Young Women 


A Christian School accredited by the state, without Sectarian bias. 
Prepares for entrance to any A college without examination. 

Has courses in music, both in piano and voice, leading to diplomas. d 
If you want to prepare for a position as typist, 
stenographer or bookkeeper at a moderate cost, at a pleasant place, and be sure 
of a position with a good salary when you are through, write us. Do it TODAY. 


REV. C. L. T. FISHER, A.M., Principal, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


—— 
Mount Pleasant 
North Carolina 




















The Prpgressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


Wants Late Roasting Ears 


“QHOULD I plant Extra 
Early now for late roasting ears, 
or is there a better variety? What fer- 
tilizer and how much per acre do you 
recommend?” 


Adam's 


No, I would not 
plant Adam’s Extra 
Early at any time 
except for first 
planting very early 
in the spring. Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen and 
Country Gentleman 
are very much bet- 
ter varieties. Both 
are sweet or “su- 
gar” corns, while Extra Early Adams 
is a “dent” variety. A good fertilizer 
for this crop of corn will analyze 9 to 
10 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 to 5 per 
cent nitrogen, and 3 to 4 per cent pot- 
ash. If you will mix 1,250 pounds acid 
phosphate, 600 pounds nitrate of soda, 
and 150 pounds muriate of potash, you 
will get a fertilizer of approximately 
the desired analysis. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Late corn should be hastened by ex- 
tra soil preparation, heavy fertilization, 
and frequent shallow cultivation. This 
will not only make more solid, larger, 
and better ears, but more of them, too. 
Besides, by hastening maturity there 
will be less injury from earworms. 
Don’t leave too thick in the drill. When 
8 to 10 inches high, top dress with 150 
to 200 pounds nitrate of soda. When 
the first silks appear, dust them with 
powdered arsenate of lead or calcium 
arsenate and repeat at intervals of 
three to four days until three or four 
dustings are made. This is to prevent 
earworms. They may destroy whole 
crops of corn, especially when the field 
is small and there is no other corn near 
that is silking. 


Carpet Grass Pasture 
s HAT should I do to a carpet grass 


pasture sowed last winter?” 

Pasture it, but do not overstock it. 
Keep it mowed close when weeds appear 
and grub all bushes, briers, etc., before 
they make shade. Its appearance the 
first year may be disappointing. Have 
patience. If it is on land adapted to 
carpet grass, it will come into its own 
next year, when it can be grazed as 
close and for as many years as Ber- 
muda. To those who ordered their seed 
too late this year to get them, our ad- 
vice is to place your orders for seed 
now. 


Poison for Mexican Bean 
Beetle 


n ‘HAT is the name of the material 
used with calcium arsenate for 
killing bean beetles?” 

Prof. Franklin Sherman recommends 
that you dust either with calcium arse- 
nate 1 part, sulphur 1 part, hydrated 
lime 4 parts, or else use calcium arse- 
nate 1 part and hydrated lime 9 parts. 
This is for dusting. For making a 
liquid spray he suggests the following: 

Calcium arsenate, 4 pound; 


Hydrated lime, % pound; 
Water, 50 gallons. 


How to Keep Eggs in the 
Summer 


i IT practicable to keep eggs in water 
glass? How is it done?” 


Yes, it is practicable and simple, but 
directions must be followed. Only clean, 
fresh, unwashed eggs should be used. 
Infertile are much better than fertile 
eggs. Provide covered stone or earth- 
enware crocks as containers. Boil 10 
parts of water and add one part of 
water glass (sodium silicate). Be sure 


that_all vessels are clean, filled full of 
OF OE oa 


water glass, well covered to prevent 
evaporation. Place in a cool place and 
examine frequently to be sure that all 
eggs are well covered with the solution. 


Cost of Cowpea and Soy- 
bean Seed 


“Wet did cowpea and soybean sted 
cost this year?” 


Most of our cowpea and soybean 
seed, if we got really good seed, cost 
somewhere between $5 and $10 per 
bushel. Somebody was making money 
at these prices. Let’s save our own seed 
this year and in addition a surplus for 
sale. Then we'll save money and make 
money at the same time, and have our 
land in better shape to produce more 
next year. 


Care of Lespedeza 


, ‘HAT should I do to my lespedeza, 
sowed last winter or in the early 
spring ?” 

If any growth other than lespedeza 
appears, run the mower over the field 
while the lespedeza is short. Later if 
weeds appear, say in June, raise the 
cutter bar and clip the weeds again. If 
the weed growth will be eaten by stock, 
let the stock do the mowing but take 
them off about the middle of July. 
Later if there is a good stand, the les- 
pedeza will hold its own, crowding out 
most weeds. 


To Cut or Not to Cut Seed 


Potatoes 


HAVE 8 or 10 bushels of Lookout 

Mountain Irish potatoes to plant. 
They are all about the size »f a large 
hen egg. Wiill it be better to plant these 
whole or to cut them?” 


You will get more potatoes next fall 
if you cut the seed. By cutting them 
once you will have seed for twice as 
much land as the whole potatoes would 
plant. The quantity of seed you have 
will, used whole, plant an acre or a lit- 
tle less, and nearly two acres if cut. An 
acre of whole potatoes most probably 
would produce more than an acre of cut 
potatoes, but two acres of cut potatoes 
will make much more than one acre not 


cut. 
ss b 7 


McClain a South Carolina to 
Head Dairy Introduction 


OHN H. McClain, formerly engaged 

in dairy field work for the Bureau of 
Dairying, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been promoted to be 
head of the intro- 
duction work in that 
bureau, with head 
quarters in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Mc- 
Clain’s promotion | 
in recognition of his 
splendid results in 
carrying out dairy 
projects among 
farmers and cream- 
erymen in codpera- 
tion with the agricultural colleges. 





J. HL MeCLAIN 


Following his graduation from Clem- 
son Agricultural College in 1906, Mr. 
McClain received a temporary appoint- 
ment in the Dairy Division of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, from which 
he resigned the following year to take 
some special courses in dairying at Cor- 
nell University. He was reappointed in 
1908, and since then has been continu- 
ously employed by the Department of 
Agriculture, except two years when he 
was managing his own farm, and a short 
period in 1919, when he took a shipment 
of dairy cattle tc France for the 
French high commissioner, 

Mr. McClain is the second great dairy 
leader furnished the nation by South 
Carolina and Clemson College. The 
late B. H. Rawl was the first. 
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“Whitewash, 


if Not Paint” 


Sam Johnson Learns How Best to Do It 


AM JOHNSON came into The 
Progressive Farmer office the other 
day bursting with pride over the job 
he had done in painting his house. “Now 


what’s a good common whitewash for 
sheds?” asked Sam. 
“Well, Sam,” we answered, “in the 


first place there are good ways to make 
whitewash and there are ways not so 
good. To start with you should have a 
good quality of fresh quicklime—stone 
lime. Slake this with clean water, add- 
ing a little at a time. Slake in a clean 
wooden barrel, tub, keg, or pail, accord- 
ing to the quantity of whitewash you 
make. Slaking will be has- 
tened by breaking up the lumps and 
adding some hot water. As the slaking 
progresses, gradually add more water to 
take the place of that taken up in the 
slaking process. 

“If you don’t add enough water, the 
lime will ‘burn’ or ‘scorch’ and have lit- 
tle lumps in it. If too much water is 
added, the slaking will be ‘quenched’ or 
the lime ‘killed.’ When all the lime is 
slaked, make it into thick paste by add- 
ing more water. Then cover the barrel 
or keg with boards to hold the heat 
in, and let it stand for several hours. It’s 
a good plan to slake the lime in the af- 
ternoon and let it stand overnight. 
Enough can be made up for the next 
day, or more may be slaked in the early 
morning for use that afternoon. When 
you get ready to put the whitewash on, 
strain through a wire fly screen and 
thin so the brush will put it on well. 


want to 


Two Formulas for Common 


Whitewash 


“IN Farmers’ Bulletin 1452 two com- 

mon whitewash formulas are given for 
putting on sheds, fences, etc. Here is 
Formula, No. 1.” 

We handed Sam the bulletin, point- 
‘ing out the following formula: 

No. 1—Slake carefully half a bushel or 08 
pounds of good quicklime; strain paste while 
still thick through wire fly screen and add 
15 pounds of common salt in 7% gallons of 
water. Mix thoroughly—very thoroughly. 
Thin with water to good brushing consist- 
ency.” 


The second formula was as follows: 
No. 2—“Carefully slake half a bushel or 


38 pounds of good quicklime; strain the 
paste while still thick through wire fly 
screen and add about 4 gallons of hot wa- 


ter. While stirring vigorously, pour into 
the lime mixture a solution made by first 
dissolving 12 pounds of common salt and 


6 ounces of alum in 4 gallons of hot water. 
Then add one quart of molasses and thin 
with water.” 


“You say that is white- 
wash?” Sam asked. 

“Yes. Either of those formulas will 
answer well for old wood surfaces and 


rough lumber.” 


A Formula for High Grade 
Whitewash 


“LJOW about a formula for high grade 
work?” In answer we showed Sam 
the following government recipe:— 


common 


No. 3—“‘For a smoother finish, more gloss 


and better sticking, here is a special for- 
mula: 
“(a) Carefully slake half a bushel or 38 


Pounds of good quicklime; strain the paste 
while still thick through wire fly screen, 
Add 4 gallons of water and allow to cool. 

“(b) Dissolve 3 pounds of borax—trisodi- 
um phosphate will be better—in about 3 
gallons of skimmed milk, or better in 1 gal- 
lon of water which is afterwards added to 
5 pounds of casein previously softened for 
two hours in 2 gallons of hot water. 


“(c) Dissolve 3 pints of formaldehyde in 


about 3 gallons of water.” 
“Now follow this carefully, Sam,” we 
added, as he read on:— 


“When (a) and the 
or casein solution (b) are thoroughly 
slowly add the milk or casein solution (b) 
to the lime (a), stirring constantly. Just 
before using, slowly add the formaldehyde 
solution (c) to the other mixture, stirring 
constantly and vigorously. If the formalde- 


the lime-paste 
cool, 


hyde is added too rapidly or if the solu- 
tion is not being stirred well while it is 
being added, the casein may jelly and ruin 


the mixture.” 

“How long will that mixture keep?” 
Sam asked. 

“Don’t try to keep it over one day. 
The three parts of the mixture will keep 
unmixed for a few days, but you can 
use equal parts of the a, b, and c mix- 
tures at one time and mix the remainder 
as needed.” 


“Can hydrated lime be used in the 
place of quicklime? It’s a little hard to 
get fresh quicklime sometimes,” Sam 
told us. 

“Yes, 50 pounds of hydrated lime can 
be substituted for the 38 pounds of 
quicklime. Of course the hydrated lime 


must have been well protected from the 
air. In the case of the first common 
whitewash (No.1) formula, the hydrated 
lime can be added direct to the salt solu- 
tion. If used in the place of quicklime 
in the second common formula (No. 2) 
or in making the third formula (No. 3) 
for higher grade work, then the hy- 
drated lime should be made into a paste 
by mixing it thoroughly with about 7 
gallons of clear water.” 


Disinfectant Whitewash 


25 ILL these whitewashes answer for | 


my hog and chicken houses?” 

“Yes, especially the high grade one. 
But none of them are strong disinfec- 
tants—” 

“That's the word I’ve been looking 
for—disinfectant. Isn’t carbolic acid 
good to mix with whitewash for the in- 
side of stables, hog pens, and poultry 
houses ?” 

“Tt’s the finest kind, and so is lime- 
sulphur. Here is a good disinfectant 
whitewash, though a mild one: 


“Add 1 quart of crude carbolic acid to the 
whitewash made from 38 pounds of quicklime 
or 50 pounds of hydrated lime. For a strong 
disinfectant use 2 quarts of crude carbolic 
acid to the quantity of whitewash a bushel 
(38 pounds) of quicklime or 50 pounds of 
hydrated lime will make.” 


“T keep commercial lime-sulphur on 
hand all the time just like I keep cal- 
cium arsenate, arsenate of lead, and nico- 


tine sulphate,” said Sam. “Can these 
be mixed with disinfectant whitewash, 
too?” 


“The lime-sulphur makes a good white- 
and holds its disinfecting power 
Here is the way to make a few 
time: 


wash 
well. 
gallons at a 

“Dilute 14% quarts of commercial lime- 
sulphur with about 3 gallons of water. Then 
add 3 tablespoonfuls of common salt, previ- 
ously dissolved in 1 pint of water. While 


stirring constantly, add to this solution a 
lime cream made by mixing a heaping quart 
of good hydrated lime with water; or by 


slaking about 2% pounds of fresh quicklime 
and straining through a wire fly screen.” 

Editor’s Note—/n our August 1 issue 
Sam Johnson and John Anderson witt 
discuss lime. “Lime Part of Your Farm 
Each Year,” John Tells Sam; and Sam 
Asks Ten Questions About Lime. In 
our August 8 issue Sam and the Editor 
will discuss “Crimson, Red, and Sweet 
Clover.” 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 


— CHATTANOOGA 
y, CHILLED PLOWS 
















































Chattanooga Two-Horse 
Plows 


Line includes high and low 
front stubble and general 
purpose plows for gritty soils, 


For forty-five years McCormick-Deering Chattanooga 
builders have been producing chilled plows. They 
know how to do it. The scientifically chilled iron 
bottoms resist effectively the wearing, scratching, 
cutting action of the sharp, hard particles of sand and 
stone that slide over them. 


Chattanooga builders realize the importance 
cf correct manufacture. 
Experience proves that, 
from the mixing of the 
iron to the pouring of 
the mold the “Chatta- 
nooga Way” of produc- 
ing chilled iron is the 
right way. That South- 
ern farmers appreciate 
Chattanooga design 
and construction is 
proved by the work of 
the thousands of Mc- 
Cormick- Deering Chat- 
tanooga Plows in the 
fields of the South. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. | manne Chicago, Ill. 


See Your Local McCormick-Deering Dealer or 
Write to the Above Address for Complete Details 






Chattanooga One-Horse Plows 
Built in sizes to meet perfectly the 
special requirements of southern 

farming. Popular, solidly 
built, full-value plows. 





Chattanooga Slat Mold Plows 
Built in 1, 2, and 3-horse sizes 
—for use in sticky soils. 





Famous for Generations! 
| 
| 
| 


“GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES A GOOD FARMER BETTER” 














Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Presbyterian school for boys, located in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia, about 44 mile from Danville. Home life and 
Christian environment. Thorough preparation for university or 
college. Sane athletics. Military system. Moderate cost. 





Write for Catalog. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent. 









































~ The Collegiate Institute 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
‘*Merit, the Measure of Success’’ 

Patronage area of this school for Boys and Young Men has extended to 
10 states in recent years—from Michigan to Florida. There is a reason. 
Discriminating patrons have found it a SAFE SCHOOL of HIGH STAND- 
ARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, which aims at the development 
of the WHOLE MAN—head, hand and heart. Modified Military System 
physiques. Expenses, $325. 

Boarding stadents limited 
Address 














contribute to sound government and strong 
New Dormitories with all modern conveniences. 
to 150. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal 
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Georgia Tobacco Farms 


Offér the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 
er to make money. The mild climate and excel- 
lent soil make bright tobacco of the highest type. 
Convenient markets, good schools, pleasant living 
conditions. Farms at low prices. Large farms 
pay big returns through tenant farmers. 
this farm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, 
type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten- 
ant house. On improved highway, 3% miles from 
good railroad town and tobacco market. O 
large or small farms for sale at lowest prices. 
Full information free. 


Virite W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 
Southern Ry. System, Washington, D.C. 















The LANE, a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 
chin Send for description and prices. 


mg Co., Montpelier,.V 
buted ere 
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The Housewife Ss Calendar your bea ity but no one likes to see a weel end. I am pl imning to attend the Or course I sat dow and iccepted a 
young girl's face painted and powdered mother’s camp which is being so grac-. once, and told her that the 


ONDAY, July 27.—Old catalogs are 

useful to wipe one’s irons on. When 
a leaf gets soiled or scorched, tear it off 
and you will have a clean one 

Tuesday, July 28. 
—When an ice bag 
4s very much need- 
ed in an emergency 
a satisfactory one 
can be made quickly 
by filling a_ short 
piece of a discard- 
ed inner tube with 
chipped ice 
tening the ends with 
rubber 

Wednesday, July 29—Do not make 
baby uncomfortable by bedecking her 
with necklaces, lockets or rings. She is 
jewel enough in herself without need- 
ing extra adornmeit. 

Thursday, July 30—Why not take a 
big pitcher of buttermilk, some sand- 
wiches and perhaps a cake or a loaf of 
gingerbread, out under the trees for 
supper to-night? Let each member of 
the family carry out his or her own 
plate and glass. 

Friday, July 31.—If your nose is per- 
sistently shiny during the hot weather, 
wash first with hot water and then pat 





MBS HUTT 


and fas 


bands. 


lightly with eau de cologne or toilet 
water. 
Saturday, August 1—What about 


buying a few new records for the phon 
ograph when you go to town today? All 
the family will enjoy listening to them 
out on the screened porch after supper. 

Sunday, August 2.—There is no such 
thing as a selfish Christian. 


Many Water Systems Installed 


EPORTS in the “Better Kitchen 
Campaign” in Tennessee show that 
139 water systems had been installed in 
farm homes. This means 139 backs a 
little less tired from carrying water. 
One hundred and nine sinks have been 
added to the kitchens and in 92 kitchens 
drains for waste water were added. 
Many backaches are 
ing over a too-low table or cabinet. 
During the campaign 321 tables and 
cabinets were raised to the proper height 
by means of casters or blocks of wood. 
Also, 263 wood boxes were raised and 
put on casters. This not only saves 
stooping but the floor under the elevated 
boxes is easier kept clean. Many wood 
boxes were built with an outside open 
ing on the back porch or yard where 
the box can be filled without the wood 
being carried through the kitchen 
There were 528 kitchen floors im 
proved by, paint or linoleum. The walls 
of 431 kitchens were freshened by light 


caused by stoop 


colored paint or washable oiled paper. 
Then 154 kitchens were made _ lighter 
by windows being cut or glass sashes 


put in the outside doors. Many long 
vertical windows were changed into high 
casement windows thus more 
wall space as well 

Miss Lillian Keller, 
agement specialist for Tennessee, re 
ported 3,554 farm kitchens improved 
since February 1, a gain of untold health 
and happiness. 


giving 
as light. 


household man 


Questions and Answers 

OES the use of powder, rouge, or lip- 
Stick injure the complexion? 

Pure face powder and other beauty 
aids do not injure the skin if care is 
taken to cleanse the face thoroughly be- 
fore going to bed. It is best to use 
cold cream before applying water. How- 
ever, while the employment of these 
things may not harm youf complexion 
too much of them can harm your looks. 
A little powder and even a tiny bit of 
rouge carefully applied may improve 


like a circus clown’s. 
* + * 

I am to act as bridesmaid at a sum- 
mer wedding. Would @ frock of chif- 
fon voile trimmed with val lace and 
satin ribbon be suitable? Ts it necessary 
for me to wear a veil? 

Your dress of chiffon voile is charm 
ing to wear when brides- 
maid. Usually a bridesmaid wears some 
delicate color but if your dress happens 
white, you might carry a bunch of 
flowers. If the wedding is to 
be in a church you must wear a hat but 
if it is to be in a house or garden you 
can do as you and the bride wish in 
\ large flower trimmed hat 

wedding. Only the bride 


serving as 


to be 
colored 


the matter. 
is pretty for 
wears 2 veil. 


Filling in Time Saves the 
Tooth 


IX years ago I had three small cavi- 

ties in my teeth that could have been 
filled easily at a small cost. Thinking 
I was too busy and didn’t have the 
money to spare, [ let them go unfilled. 
Today my health has been greatly im- 
paired and the dentist says it will cost 
at least $60 to put them in good condi- 
tion. This has been a very serious mis- 


take to me. oe a 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 














My Plan for Recreation and 
Getting Away From Home 
(First Prize Letter) 


KNOW of no better way to spend 
vacation than to grow young again 
and hike off to a woman’s camp for the 


iously arranged by our county home 
demonstration agent at the Y. W. C. A. 
camp some time this summer. 

After the club girls come home it is 
real fun for them to keep house and let 
the mothers taste the same joy they have 
Country mothers as a rule 
public bathing resorts and 
at the thought 
plunge at the camp and 
spirits that love the 
ambi- 


just known 
do not 
[ am as excited as can be 


go to 
of taking a 
meeting kindred 
things I love and have the same 
tion for their children I have. 
By attending a mothers’ camp we are 
better fitted to understand work with 
our girls and can appreciate better what 
the state and county are doing for rural 
motherhood. MRS. M. T. HATTON. 
Jefferson County, Ala, 





TEENS AND TWENTIES 











The Letters of Letty 


Oakleaf Farm, 
Dearest Beatrice:— 
have just received the nicest 
Lillian Fisk asking me to 
visit her. You remember how well she 
always does things and really her note 
might be taken as a model by others 
wishing to ask friends to come and stay 
with them. 


Monday. 
M” { 


note Pls 


Lillian uses plain white, rather heavy 
paper with a plain square envelope. and 
writes with blue-black ink. She asks 
me to come on a definite day, next Fri- 
day, to stay until the following Thurs- 
day. She suggests a train for me to 
come on and gives some hint as to what 
kind of clothes to bring by mentioning 
that they are having fine bathing and 
that all the young people are enjoying 
a series of informal dances and picnics 
given by the community club. 











A pretty warm-weather dress made in 
no previous experience, with pattern 2082. 
in the small view, figure 1. 


join to the upper slashed edges (figures 2 
the hips and makes the waist fit trimly. 
he only extra piece in the pattern, 


muslin or cretonne are also inexpensive 
which always look 


also suitable 


The dress pattern 2082 is cut in sizes 
measure. Size 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 


or coin (coin preterred). 


ind evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
Che Progressive Farmer. 





Our Pattern Department 





PUT TOGETHER IN A JIFFY 


an hour, or maybe two if you have had 
The dress cuts all in one piece as shown 
Fold the material over on the shoulders and stitch up the 
side seams and gather the lower slashed edges each side at the low waistline and 
and 3). This gives a nice fullness across 
The neck is cut in a deep V, and vest, 
is imserted. It 
that used for the dress or of contrasting. 

A pretty blocked gingham, with bindings of the predominating color of the fabric, 
would make a very attractive as well as 
cotton materials that 
attractive The tub silks and plain and printed silk crepes are 


16 years, 36, 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 
the leading fashion designers of New York City and are guaranteed to fit periectly. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 


can be of the same material as 


Printed percale, 
launder well and 


practical wash dress. 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
Our patterns are made by 


»#) cents; stamps 








train shi 
spoke of would suit me beautifully. 

Then [ turned my thoughts to clothes. 
I want to have enough for every occa 
sion but [ do not want to take a big 
trunk that may be in every one’s way. 
I think my round hat box and my small, 
flat bag will be enough baggage to hold 
everything. 

[ shall take several simple wash 
dresses to wear in the mornings, sport 
clothes for the picnics, an afternoon 
frock or two and my best party clothes. 
Then of course I'll tuck in enough stock- 
ings and underclothes so that duriag the 
week nothing will have to be washed. 
A kimono and bedroom slippers must 
go in and my bathing suit. I’m going 
to be careful to remember all my toilet 
things and to take plenty of safety pins 
and a tiny sewing kit so as not to have 
to borrow. 

I think my simple dark blue crepe and 
my little black straw hat will be fine 
to wear on the train, don't you? And 
of course I'll take my coat along in case 
of need. 

[ shall write you all about my visit 
after I get to Lillian’s. I’m sure [ shall 
have a wonderful time. Are you en 
joying the summer, too? I hope you 
are. Lovingly, 


LETTY. 





GOOD HEALTH KEEPING FOR 
BABY 


A Child’s Proper Foods 


-. A child does not eat the proper foods 

it may be the mother’s fault. Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom, child specialist, says 
in Hygeia that mothers should ask them- 
selves the following questions to see if 
they are making any of the mistakes in- 
dicated : 











Do you fret about what your child 
eats and whether he is getting enough? 
If so, very likely at every meal time you 
make him the star actor in a little 
drama, and every child likes to be the 
center of attention. 


Do you talk about his eating habits 
to other persons in his presence? If so, 
any child would feel important and 
want to keep on being different. 


Do you insist on feeding him after 
he is old enough to feed himself just 
because it is easier than to teach him? 
Better let him spill a little until he learns 
than to become dependent and fretful. 

Is some one else in the family very 
particular about his foods? Of course, 
a child likes to imitate older persons. 


Do you choose plain, nourishing, easily 
digested foods and cook them well? 

Do you let your child taste everything 
that grown persons have? A child used 
to having tea, coffee and highly seasoned 
foods and too many sweets has lost a 
healthy appetite. 

Do you serve food as attractively as 
you can and not in too large quaatities ? 


Do you feed your children regularly ? 
A child cannot go too long without food, 
but eating between meals means that 
his little stomach is overworked 


Do you find that he sleeps poorly, is 
irritable, has violent tempers or strange 
fears? If so, not .only his eating, but 
his other habits are probably disar- 
ranged 

Do you know that a child who is an- 
gry, fearful or worried can not digest 
food properly? Overcome the emotion 
first and then let him eat. 

Do you create an unpleasant scene 
in an effort to make him eat? 

Do you create jealousy by denying to 
one child what another has? The child 
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who is refused what the other children 


have should know why. 

Do you try to show your authority by 
making a child eat anything just be 
cause you say so? It is better to shogv 
that you are reasonable and expect him 
to be; that you consult his prefereices 


when you can, but if food is needed for 
health he must try to learn to like it. 


Do you suggest to the child your owa 
doubt as to whether he is going to eat? 
A child is quick to refuse if he senses 
that you expect him to, and as quick to 
eat what is offered without question. 


Are you so afraid of your child’s 
missing a meal that when he refuses 
what you give him you provide some- 
thing else? Missing a meal will not 
hurt him. Leave the food 20 or 30 min- 
utes and then take it way and give 
nothing else until the next meal. 








CLOTHES FOR THE FARM 
WOMAN 





A Cretonne Kimono for 


Summer 
CRETONNE kimono is an excel- 
lent addition to the summer ward- 


robe. In buying the material choose a 
gay design in bold colors or one of the 
misty patterns in softer shades, which- 
ever you prefer. Bind the edges of the 
garment with plain color goods to har- 
monize with the cretonne. Sateen 
good for this purpose. 


is 


be made in regula- 
tion bathrobe style like our Progressive 
Farmer. pattern No. 2216 or it may be 
made sleeveless for hot weather. Such 
a garment excellent for tucking in 
the bag when you go away on a trip and 
it has the advantage of being washable 
as well as inexpensive. 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN 


The kimono may 


is 














Dad Learns How to Prepare 
for Exterior Painting 


ERE’S a letter 
called to Dad 


Mother 
the 


for you,” 


as he came in 


door. “I think it’s from the painter.” 
“Oh, read it to me please. I haven't 
my glasses.” 


“It says,” she said as she opened 1t, 


“that you will save money if you will 
prepare the surface for him’ so he can 
start putting on the paint when he 


comes,” 


“But there is nothing to do,” Dad pro- 
tested. 

“‘For the cypress 
tha for the priming coat, enough for 
one pint for the gallon of paint; for the 
yellow pine primer we will want to add 
1% pints of turpentine to the gallon. 
Scrape off or sandpaper the old paint 
where the wood has been painted. It 
will be necessary to use a paint and 
varnish remover on the door so please 
get a can. 


please get naph- 


“*Any cracks in new plaster, cement or 


concrete,” she continued, “ ‘should be 
closed with plaster or cement, then 
washed with four pounds zinc sulphate 


crystals dissolved in a gallon of water. 
Sponge the copper with 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit solvent naphtha and do the 
same with zinc if you want it painted. 


The galvanized or zinc coated iron 
should be treated with copper acetate 
solution, six ounces to the gallon of 
water. When it is dry brush off the 
excess dust. 

“If you want the tin roof on the 


kitchen painted, I suggest that you scrape 
it, then rub it well with waste or a big 
cloth dipped in turpentine or beazine. 
When you have done this let me know 
and I'll tell you how to prepare the in- 
side of the house for painting, varnish- 
ing and waxing.’” 


“That looks like a week’s work to 
me,” said Dad scratching his head 
thoughtfully. 


“Oh well,” consoled his wife, “a work 
well beg3in is already half done.” _ 





from 


eB. 


as 


b& 
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My 4-H Club Work 
(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 

M* CLUB work began in 1922, 

raised 16 varieties of vegetables. 

I exhibited all these, with a half 

peck of Irish potatoes and a quart of string 


when 


together 





beans at our club 

fair, and won $4.50. 

wr, My exhibit was sent 

to the State Fair 

and won _ fourth 

prize on potatoes 

and hith on _ the 

basket exhibit. I also won a_ scholar- 
ship to the state short course, which 


would have cost me $11. 

My 1923 club work included sewing, 
gardening, and bread making. In sewing 
I made all the garments required and 30 
others besides. I wrote a story and kept 
a notebook. I exhibited my sewing at 
the community fair and won a sewing 
basket, a stocking darner, a needle-em- 
ory, and a pair of sterling silver scissors. 
I also exhibited at the club fair and 
won prizes amounting to $8 I now 
plan my own wardrobe, do my own sew- 
ing, and help mother sew for five smaller 
brothers and sisters. 

In 1923 I raised 23 different kinds of 
vegetables in my garden, and also one- 
third acre of corn, beans, and sweet pota- 
With my _ basket vegetables I 
exhibited a half peck of Irish potatoes, 

half peck of onions, and a half dozen 
and won $5.50. My bas- 
state fair and won 


toes. of 


sweet peppers, 
ket was sent to the 
fourth prize, $4. 

The bread work lasted from June to 
September. During this time I made 
biscuits and cornmeal muffins each twice 
a week. At first it was hard for me to 
manage the dough, but now I haven't any 
trouble. I won second prize on my bread 
work at the elub fair. In September | 
won a free trip to Roanoke on the dis- 
trict bread judging team. My bread 
story won fifth place at the state fair. 

A few days after our club fair I re- 
ceived the “Winner of the Fair” ribbon 
and a check for $5 for the best club 
exhibit. I won $56.50 in prizes, and now 
have 26 ribbons from fairs. I am taking 
sewing, gardening, and canning this year. 


ELIZABETH SHRADER. 


Editor’s Note.——Here is a record of 
the best kind of results, and they are 
vouched for by Elisabeth's club leader, 
too. Let’s see how many will make as 
good a report of their 1925 club work. 


The Honey Bee Family 


N A bee are found three 

kinds of individuals, the workers, the 
queen, and the drones. The workers 
are females and perform such duties as 
gathering food, cleaning, nursing, etc. 
The queen lays the eggs. The drone is 
the male bee and is of no use in the 
upkeep of the colony. There are no 
drones in the hive except in the raising 


family there 


season, from spring until late summer. 

It is within the power of the queen 
to control the number of worker bees, 
but the workers can also have a new 
queen by changing the size and shape 
of the cells and feeding special food. 
When the new queen is old enough to 
lay, the old queen takes a part of the 


bees and goes to find a new home, while 
the young queen remains in the old hive 
with her loyal supporters. 

I think bees are very interesting, and 
think it would be a good thing if every 
one kept bees and took good care of 
them. I am now 15 years old and it is 
my ambition to become a beekeeper. 

LOWELL GRIFFIN. 

Editor’s Note-—Yes, indeed, the bee 
family is just about the most interesting 
and useful of all insect families. If you 
begin now to keep bees and learn all 
you can about them, yeu should become 
a,successful beekeeper. We know one 


who paid his way through college 


by keeping becs. 


Fighting Mr. Boll Weevil 
AST Dad and | 
and bought poultry wire fenced 
in 214 and planted it cotton. 
hen when the cotton was up to a good 


0O0y 


to 
and 
in 


year went town 


acres 


stand we put-all the chickens and guia 
eas in the patch, and made a perfect 
cotton crop. The fowls kept the boll 
weevils out of the cotton, and when the 
army worms came and ate the leaves 
off in every cotton field around us, in 
this field the chickens ate them as fast 
as they came and saved the crop. The 
worms were fine for the chickens. 

But that was not all. They also ate 
the grass out of the field, so it did not 
take much hoeing to keep the field 
clean. 


and have joined the 
to win the prize 


I am 11 years old 
cotton club and hope 
with this field this year. 

J. B. WATKINS 

Gordon County, Ga. 

Editor’s Note—We hope J. B. 
the prise with his cotton, too. He 
learned one method of keeping the wee- 
vils down in his crop. 


A Collection of Wild Flowers 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Wins 
has 


AST made a 

herbarium, or collection of wild flow- 
ers, in connection with our study of 
biology. All the flowers had to be native 
wild flowers, correctly classified, and we 
had to have a certain number. 


year at high school we 


I never did anything more interesting. 
I learned the correct names of flowers I 
had seen for years, and found beautiful, 
rare wild flowers that I had no idea ex- 
isted. I took real pride in correctly clas- 
sifying my flowers, in mounting them in 
the herbarium, and watching my collec- 
tion grow larger day by day. I was 
always on the lookout for new wild 








sO my eyes were opened to 
beauties. of nature I had never 
known before. I will always treasure my 
herbarium, and intend to keep on adding 
to my collection. 


flowers, and 


many 


I think there is no more wonderful sub- 


ject a farm boy or girl can study than 
botany, because it teaches the real se 
crets of nature. You cannot truly appre- 


ciate a plain bean until you have learned 
from botany how truly wonderful it 
When I studied wild flowers in our biol- 


is. 


ogy class, I marveled at the minute per- 
fection of each tiny plant, and I appre- 
ciated this wonderful world which God 


has made even more than ever before. 
LEO D.MARTIN. 
Editor’s Note—This is a splendid let 
ter, we hope it will interest other 
boys and girls in collecting wild flowers 


Beautifying Our Yard 
EVERAL yard was in 
pasture grass, with sandy places. We 
to make it more beautiful by 
sowing a lawn. The ground was turned 
and fixed for the which we bought 
from our farm demonstration agent. The 
grass came up and is now a very pretty 


and 


years ago our 


decided 


seed, 


lawn. 

We leit 
flower bed. 
sies, blue eyes, 


spaces for a walk and for a 
In the flower bed I sowed pan- 
golden glow, marigolds, 
scarlet sage, and other flowers. This 
flower bed was on the north side of the 
yard, and the seeds came up and did fine. 
On the south side of the house at the 
hack of the lawn I planted a row of 
different kinds of roses, and the way they 
grew was very encouraging. 

To make the porch cool and comfort- 
able, we planted a vine at one end of the 
porch and a rosebush at the other end. 
We have a violets around the 
porch, too. 

Our neighbors say our yard is much 
improved, and we hope to make it more 
beautiful in the future. 

LILLIAN LA 

Spartanburg County, “ °C. 

Editor’s Note.—Our girls and boys can 
accomplish wonders when they make 
real effort to beautify their home 
grounds. We shall be glad to hear from 
other young folks who have succeeded in 
improving the appearance of their homes. 


row of 


CASTER. 








OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
























































































































































By Mrs. M. L. Hawkins, Newberry County, S. C. 
Across 
| 3 + 6 7 1. The farmers’ oc- 
cupation. . : 
4. A small barre 
7 ad “ya 6. Bee’s home. 
9. A flower. : 
11. A useful metal. 
/3 + fd v6 hd 13. Article. 
15. Tiny. : P 
U 22 16. Side sheltere 
td 9 oud : from the wind 
17. Pronoun. 
3 4 oy 18. To obtain. 
20. A fruit. 
22. A large vase. 
27 2e 7 0 / 23. The ground. — 
25. To give medicine. 
3 27. Small particle. 
28. Conjunction. 
30. Await settlement. 
32. A wooden case. 
34 5 }36 7 s 37 wad ’ 33. Single. 
34. A melody. 
42 3 37. Close of day. 
39. Marine military 
force. 
45 46 47 4V 49 (4) 42. Household neces- 
sity. 
44. Aboard a ship. 
J! 2 33 54 s 45. The lair of an 
= animal. 
5: 4. A legume. 
56 / 49. An evergreen 
tree. 
oO 6/ 51. Like. 
a s 52. To wager. 
53. To deprive of 
valuables. 
55. Negative. 
HOW TO SOLVE CROSSWORD PUZZLES 56. A useful harrow. 
The numbered squares are starting points for words extend- 57. Those voting yes. 
ing down or across or both, One letter to a square. Words end 59. Farmers’ rest 
at first black space encountered or border of puzzle. Pick out a hour. 
word that fits a given definition and space. This gives you a clue 60. Central part of 
to other words that cross it, and they in turn to still other words. wheel. é 
61. Horse’s equip- 
Down ment. 
. Object of every 17. A small bird. 40. Abbreviation used LAST WEER’S 
hancvieon’ s devo- 19. Also. during Wofld PUZZLE 
tion. 21. A baking utensil. War. 
2. Highway of trans- 22. To employ. | 41. Proud. S|O|} J|ABBABBS|E\EID 
portation (Abbr.) 24. To lay as in a 43. Birds. LIN Bic lolclol~a BamMiR 
3. To cut down. _ bed. 44. Interjection LEBTIEIRIRIAcle MBA 
4. To protect. %. Unlocks. (Naut.). TIAIR BIEIT NIAlc 
5. A unit of meas- 27. Part of a ship. 45. When farmer be RIAITISMMESIAIcIS 
ure. 28. The woodman’s gins work. 
6. Farm implement. tool. 47. To engrave. LLIOIC |O H/T 
7. Preposition. 29. Deer. 48. Kind of apple. SIT\E IMEBMIAINIE 
8 A beautiful gar- 3). 24 hours. 50. Tumult. ILIEIOMBAIcIE N 
den 35. Customs. ‘ 52. A large receptack OMBRIO E f-) 
10. To make secure. %. Prefix meaning 54. To plead. _ AISMEDIEITIEIR R 
12. A coarse grass. not. 56. To acgomplish. SILie me 
14. Necessary to hen. 38.-A large vessel. 58 Southeast (Abbr.) 
t vi ‘ ot rhiggy foal Git 
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Ice Creams—Home Made 
and better than you can buy 


HOever heard of a farmer’ swife buy- 

ingice cream? With pure, fresh milk 
and cream from her own cows, it’s no 
wonder that farm wives make such won- 
derful ice cream. And when you make it 
yourself, you KNOW it is pure, rich, 
wholesome. Ice cream making with the 


New Design Triple Motion 
White Mountain Freezer 


is easy and quick. The triple motion mixes thor- 
oughly and freezes evenly in less than five min- 
utes. If you want to see the latest labor-saving 
freezer, ask the nearest dealer to show you 


the 










With the N EW fripleMotion 
Jhe WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., inc 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


























It 
kills \ 
them! 


Insect Powder is a most effective insecticide 
Bee Brand isthe most effective powder. It 
won't stain;it willnot harmchildren,animals 
or plants. Kills Flies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, Mothe,Lice 
on Fow!l and many other House and Garden 
Insecta, Household sizes, 10c and 25c; other 
sizes, 50c and $1.00, at your druggist or grocer. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free booklet—a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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ALWAYS COOL 





HOT ALL OYE Sees 


AT LAST! AN IRON 


that is Self-heating, Clean, 
Smokeless, Sootless and 
Non-explosive 


A marvelous iron! Burns alcohol, develops 
an intense, even heat—efficient as electric, 
but cheaper to operate—safer and cleaner 
than irons using other fuels. No more sweat- 
ing over a red hot stove with the 


ALCOMATIC IRON 


Can be used in the home, on porch, in yard 

or camp—and so safe a child can use it. 

Distributors wanted-.WRITE TODAY for our 
lendid sales plan and FREE SAMPLE IRON 

° . 

SAFETYGAS IRON AND PRODUCTS CO. 


que SB Ladiow St,.Hamiltes, Ohie,,;,.., 





Sowing Oats at Last Cultiva- 


tion of Cotton Pays Well 
N AUGUST, 1924, W. W. Bulluck of 


Edgecombe County, N. C., sowed oats 


in his cotton when the last cultivation 
| was given and the cotton “laid by.” 
| Five pecks per acre of Appler oats 


were sowed by hand on a 50-acre field 
and covered by this last cultivation. The 
purpose of sowing this catch crop was 
both (1) to provide a winter cover crop 
for the bare cotton field and (2) to raise 


| feed. Mr. Bulluck is a livestock man 
| as well as a cotton grower, and buys 
calves and yearlings from dairymen, 


feeds them till they mature, and then 
sells them Cheaply produced feed 
| grown in his cotton fields adds both to 
the fertility of the land and to the profit 
from the stock. 

Last October when this oat crop had 
| been sowed for about nine weeks, 33 
head of calves and yearlings were turned 
into this field to graze. In addition to 
the grazing, they were fed $29.45 worth 
of additional feed. The labor and atten- 
tion given this herd amounted to $15. 
The unsold,stock remained on this field 
until April 3. From time to time, Mr, 
3ulluck sold 10 of these calves and year- 
lings for $750, and the remaining 23 head 
local butcher and 


were appraised by a 


| given a value of $500. Mr. Bulluck’s ac- 
count of this transaction stands as fol- 
lows : 
COSTS 
62.5 bushels of seed oats $ 62.50 
Sowing .... tion Scacdwd ca caanehaee 5.00 
33 head of stock ...... STs sawed antes an 335.00 
Feed bought .......... 29.43 
Labor emB~Gttemtion ....ccccccccescces 15.00 
SES Se ah ore runt wend s nekienseeeraee $446.93 
RECEIPTS 
Sales, 10 head Me A $750.00 
ee. I, BP BOO oi ie ccawosccdectesavvess 500.00 
ME GSb sn Scadcbenits Moneos wee 
This leaves a net balance or profit of 
$803.03, to which must be added the 
value of the stubble and 52 two-horse 
loads of manure produced by the cattle. 
The 50 acres of land was released April 





| 3, in time to plant a large number of 


crops—tobacco, cotton, corn, sweet po- 
tatoes, sorghum, millets, Sudan grass, 
truck, melons, soybeans, cowpeas, velvet 
beans, etc. 

The cost of producing the oats 
less than $2 per acre. The crop was 
grown at a time when most land is idle. 
The cheaply produced oat crop was con- 
verted into high-priced livestock. The 
oats came between two summer crops, 
and, instead of interfering with the sum- 
mer crops, the winter cover crops left 
the land in better condition for the culti- 
vation of clean culture crops. 

The good returns from Mr. Bulluck’s 
field could not have been had from a late 
sowing of the cover crop. He had live- 


was 





stock grazing the oats before some farm- 
ers had bought their cover crop seed, 
Edgecombe farmers are getting strong 
on winter cover crops. If handled right, 
these cover crops will become money 
crops also. Livestock will handle them 


right. ZENO MOORE, 
County Agent. 
Editor’s Note—When the Southern 





| 





farmer will do as Mr. Bulluck does with 
his cotton field, and also glean his corn- 
fields with velvet beans, cowpeas, and 
soybeans sowed in them, grase lespedeza 
fields in July and August, and carpet 
grass in May and June, then cattle or 
hogs or sheep or all three will be profit- 
able on cotton farms and will require the 
employment of no more labor than is 
now employed. 


Leading ‘‘Vetch County” 
Tells How to Grow Vetch 


LEVELAND County has just har- 
vested 6,046 tons of wheat or oat 
and vetch hay. valued at $151,150, and is 
the leading vetch county in North Caro- 
lina. One carload of vetch seed was 
sowed in the county last fall—enough 


seed to sow one acre on every farm. in 
/SRPCCOSRSRATRSR REESE TRUEST RE ER RRA OOEEE CER EES 


“ae 


These Crop Jobs Require Immediate Attention 


the county. We are now putting on a 
campaign for this fall through the 16 
vetch and alfalfa clubs in the county, 


hoping to sow three carloads of vetch 
seed or three acres for each farm in the 
county. 

Vetch is the best legume we can grow 
because it can be grown quickly and 
cheaply, it makes an excellent hay for 
livestock, and it improves the land more 
than any other legume. Vetch and oat 
hay is equal in feeding value to red 
clover hay. Vetch by itself is equal in 
feeding value to wheat bran or alfalfa 
hay. 

Vetch will succeed on any type of 
land if properly inoculated. It will also 
grow on moderately acid land, which is 
another good point for vetch, although 
it responds readily to lime. The best 
way to inoculate vetch is to use dirt 
from a field which grew vetch success- 
fully the previous year. A peck of dirt 
should be secured for each acre to be 
sowed. Dip the vetch seed in a solu- 
tion of equal parts water and molasses 
and then mix them with the moculated 
dirt. The stickiness of the seed causes 
the dirt to adhere to them and inocula- 
tion takes place when the seed germi- 
nate. 
vetch seed 
inoculated 
or one- 
the 


of hairy 
peck of 


Fifteen pounds 
(mixed with one 
dirt) and two bushels of oats 
half bushel of beardless wheat 
seeding we recommend per acre. 


is 


Hairy and woolly podded vetch are the 


best varieties to sow. Oregon vetch will 


freeze out winters. 

Vetch, wheat and oats will make from 
one and a half to two tons of hay per 
acre, and a good crop of vetch will give 
about $35 worth of fertility per acre if 
turned under. About 14 per cent of the 
whole plant is in the stubble and roots. 
Vetch will come up to a stand on poor 
land and survive the winter better than 
any other fall-sowed annual legume. 

R. E. LAWRENCE, 
County Agent. 


Saving Feed Versus Pulling 
Fodder 


pARMERS lose a large part of the 

value of a corn crop when they pull 
fodder. The fodder usually pulled 
shortly after the ear passes the roasting 
ear stage and the yield of corn is de- 
creased from 10 to 25 per cent. When 
the fodder is pulled the stalks are left 
in the field to go to waste. 

The pulling of fodder should be dis- 
continued and the whole plant cut and 


some 


is 


shocked in small shocks. Stalks cut 
when the dew is off, shocked well in 
small shocks and well tied will keep 


until the cora is ready to be husked by 
hand or by the husker and shredder. 

The silo makes it possible for the 
farmer to utilize the entire corn crop, 
grain and forage. The whole crop is 
stored in the silo in a compact form and 
may be kept for days, months or years. 
furnishes a green succulent feed 
throughout winter the same as grass 
through the summer. 


Big Profit From Selected 
Tobacco Seed 


OW is the time to be planning for a 
supply of clean tobacco seed for next 
year’s planting. Select a few choice, 
healthy stalks and allow them to go to 
seed. Then when the pods are ripe, clip 
off the end of each one separately and 
pour the seed into a clean receptacle. 
This method of harvesting will prevent 
any chance infection on the outside of 
the pods from infecting the seeds. When 
you import seed they are likely to in- 
troduce wildfire or blackfire or other 
diseases. These diseases have already 
done serious damage in some places in 
this stata DR. C. A. LUDWIG, 
Associate Plant Pathologist, Clemson 


ater’ sor] 
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The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump | 
Engine is considered by its many | 
thousan: users a guaranteed 
water supply for the stock, for the 
house, for sprinkling lawns, wateri 
gerdens, washing windows, 
automobiles, fire protection, etc. 

This engine is air 
cdoled, can’t freeze, 
won't over! Comes 
complete. 
pump—direct connect- 
ed. No belts, pulleys 
or extras needed. 

Very economical on 
the use of fuel. Runs 12 
to 15 hours on 3 quarts 
of gasoline. Pumps 100 
to 1000 pails per hour. 

Write for free catalog 
17B. It tells all about 
the Farm PumpEngine, 
and how it is used to get 
plenty of fresh water. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 
Engine Sp Established 1840 
745 Palm St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 
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This Can Be Done by Training : 


A practical Business, Banking or 
Stenographic course at King’s 
Business College will put you on 
the Highway to Success. 








Enroll Any Time! 
Send for Catalog 


fil “Khiege 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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LANE SAW MILLS and 
HOE SAWS are the standard 














Improved in every way. Easy to operate, all sizes. Write 


for Free Booklet. ¢+dsor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Pumps, 
Engines, 





Saw Mills, Wind 
Mills, Radiolas, Etc. 











We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial 
factory, costs $1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. Swite 41. Baitimore. Md. 












The Progressive Farmer 
| is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


Here is the complete list of “‘Stan- 
dard Farm Papers” in the United ( 


States: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 
THE FARMER 





THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
“Edited by Men Who Know” 
If Interested in any of these 
publications address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Wallace C. Richardson, inc 
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College, S. c. 





95 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Standard Farm P tac., ; 
1218-367 North M Ave., Chicago, ttl. i 
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ot Samaritan had a religion. 
the hat’s mine is mine,.and also- yours:’- 


ey 


Scarlet Fever or Scarlatina 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By Dr. F. M. REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


CARLET fever, sometimes called 

scarlatina, is one of the catching or 
contagious diseases occurring most fre- 
quently in young children, or occasion- 
ally in adults. 

Symptoms— The 
onset is sudden high 
fever, headache, fre- 
quent vomiting, and 
sore throat. After 
the child has been 
sick about two days 
a rash appears first 





on the. chest. This 
DR. REGISTER rash, red in color, 
gives the name to 


scarlet fever. The rash spreads over the 
whole body and comes on more quickly 
after first symptoms than does the rash 
of measles, for which disease it is some- 
times mistaken. 

After scarlet fever there is a peeling 
of the skin. I have seen the skin come 
off the hands and feet in one solid piece. 
The tongue has little elevated red places 
just as strawberry seeds stand out on a 
strawberry, and this is characteristic of 
scarlet fever and called the “straw- 
berry tongue.” Sometimes the rash is 
so indistinct and symptoms so mild that 
a case of scarlet fever will often be ov- 
erlooked entirely or taken for some di- 
gestive disturbance. This non-recogni- 
tion of. the disease is often the cause of 
the spreading of scarlet fever. 

Every child with above symptoms 
should be immediately isolated—that is, 
put in a room to itself and put to bed, 
and should have separate things to eat 
with and drink from. This will not only 
be good for the patient, but will protect 
other members of the family and the 
community at large. Of course a phy- 
sician should be sent for at once. Every 
mild case should have medical attention. 


The after effect of scarlet fever is 
usually where the trouble lies. The pa- 
tient seems to get practically well, when 
as a matter of fact his heart, kidneys, 
or internal ear are left in a condition 
that needs careful attention. 

Cause and Spread of Scarlet Fever.— 
Scarlet fever is a germ disease and the 
germs are given off from nose and 
throat of those effected with the disease 
or by carriers. Carriers are those who 
have had the disease, and are apparently 
well but still carry the germs in nose 
and throat, or are those people who have 
never had the disease and are immune 
to scarlet fever but carry germs of the 
disease in nose and throat, and transmit 
them to the well by coughing, sneezing, 
kissing, or by the use of the common 
drinking cup. Scarlet fever germs are 
often carried in milk, the milk becom- 
ing infected by careless handling. 

Care of Those Sick with Scarlet 
Fever.—As stated before, the child with 
symptoms of scarlet fever should be put 
to bed at once in a room to itself even 
in the mildest case, and a physician sent 
for. Be careful of eating utensils, tow- 
els, etc., that come in contact with the 
sick child. They should be kept sepa- 
rate from the others and boiled. Diet 
should be light—the room should be 
well ventilated. Teach the sick child to 
hold a handkerchief to the face when it 
coughs or sneezes. 

There is a serum made for the cure 
of scarlet fever. It has not been on the 
market long, and is probably not as well 
perfected as it will be, but there is no 
doubt it is a great benefit in the cure of 
scarlet fever, but should be used in time. 
It has been used with good effects in 
New York, Chicago, and other places, 
and will no doubt soon be used univer- 
sally. 


The “Samaritan” Farmers 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By Dr. J. W. HOLLAND 


ICKNESS had laid Farmer B— on 

his back. His corn needed plowing 
and his early hay must be cut. 

One 20 neighbors, with 
enough of their 
wives to attend to 
the cooking, arrived 
upon the scene. 

Before the second 
evening the work 
was done. As they 
took their leave, 
Farmer B— said, “I 
thank God that I 
live among Good 
Samaritans.” 

It recalls the story which Jesus told 
to describe the human side of His Gospel. 

Four men were out on the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. One was a trav- 
eler unknown. 


A robber was hidden by the way. He 
had a religion. It was this, “What's 
mine is mine. What's the other man’s 
is mine if I can get it.” When the 
chance came “he cracked the unknown 
traveler over the head and took his 
Property. 

A priest passed along. He was an 
educated selfish man. His religion was 
this, “What's mine is mine. What's yours 
4 yours. Everybody tend to his own af- 
airs.” 


morning 





DR. HOLLAND 


Thousands of Christian professors are 
of the priest’s faith. They look out for 
themselves first, last, and always. Their 
religion is pure selfishness. 

A man from Samaria came down the 
road. He saw the poor fellow, and was 
touched with sympathy for him. The 
It was this: 


4 
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What did he do? He acted upon his 
religion. He bound up the bruised head, 
put the poor fellow upon his own don- 
key, walked alongside and steadied him, 
and took him to an inn. Then he put up 
some money to help him out, and did 
not take a note for it at 10 per cent. 

If there were more Good Samaritans 
in the world, there would be fewer scof- 
fers at religion. 

I believe in faith and prayer, and books 
of devotion, but whoever is a Christian 
simply and solely to save his own soul 
does not do the world much good as he 
passes through it. 

Thank God for the people who inter- 
pret their faith to mean kindness, and 
service, and spend their energy to help 
bind up the cracked heads and broken 
hearts along the highway of life. 

Not every one can speak out in meet- 
ing, but all can lift and help. 

A boy of 10 years was carrying a 
child of two years along a road. A 
stranger said, “Son, that child’s pretty 
heavy for you isn’t he?” “No,” said the 
lad, “He isn’t heavy, he’s my brother.” 

The Good Samaritan had the best time 
of any one who walked the Jericho road 
that day, for he had done something to 
help his fellow men. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


&. - 8 & 


Favorite Bible Verses 
BY Jesus said, Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto 
me for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.—Matt. 19:14. 
A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver —Prov, 25:11. 


— _— 


Fordson 





to Get the 


AVE you been telling yourself, 
‘Some day I’m going to get that 
John Deere plow for my Fordson’’? 
Now is an ideal time to doit. Every 
day you plow without the ‘‘40” be- 
hind your tractor you lose something. 
_ You lose the advantage of the better 
work of its genuine John Deere bot- 
toms; you lose the advantage of 
lighter pull that results from its ex- 
clusive draft-reducing combination 
of rolling landside and self-adjusting 
hitch; you lose the advantage of eas- 
ier control of good plowing. 


GET IN TOUCH with the ‘‘40” now. 
Be ready with your ‘‘40” for your sum- 
mer and fall ae ear. Ask for 
a demonstration. rite for free folder 
to John Deere, Moline, Illinois. 
for Folder FM- 435 











—Now’s the Time ¢ 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 









Q”’ 


—the ‘40’ has 


—rolling landside; no 
dragging friction; 
means lighter draft. 

—self-adjusting 
hitch; plow always 
operates in correct 
line of draft; means 
lighter draft and 
better work. , 


—beams guaranteed 
not to bend or 
break, and rigid 
frame due to hot- 
riveted connec- 
tions. 

—simple, positive 
petee lift and 

andy lever control 
of depth and level- 
ing 





—John Deere steel or 
Syracuse chilled 
bottoms in type to 
suit your soil; 

uick-detachable 
es. 




















Complete 
water service 





LAKE SPRING 
poren. tee Pr ing hard to cultivate good cot- 
oa a S MILWAUKEE 
anne TTY aim Power 
J Se ' PLANT 














a | . 
ig ray Gins 
wet 


sample 


MILWAUKEE 


Air Power Water System 


One System supplies water from 
all these sources. Pure water 
at well temperature from well 
and spring for drinking, cistern 
water for laundry, lake water 
for sanitary uses. No storage 
tank to foul or freeze. cae 
ment requires little space. 

simple, dependable, automatic. 
Write for catalog. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO} 
55 Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee, Wise 























Gin Cotton 


There’s little wisdom in work- 


ton unless you are careful in 
selecting your cotton gin; for 
the grade and volume of your 
turnout are largely controlled 
by the gin. 

Throughout the South, Mur- 


their ability to produce a better 
and 
to the sale price of the bale. 

The Murray Gin with 
patented features does not roll, 
twist or machine the cotton, but 
cleans thoroughly. 


Get all that’s coming to you— 


Patronize THE 
MURRAY 
GIN 


THE MURRAY COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Ask your local Murray Gin 
Owner for 
How To Get More Money For 
Your Cotton. 


~ 


for Profit 


have demonstrated 


turnout — adding 


its 


Serving Your 
Community 


Atlanta, Ga. 


information about 














~t 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Conventions, Crops and Poultry 


Timely Information and News for Carolinas-Virginia Readers 


Farm Women’s Convention 
in Raleigh Next Week 


“THE 


farm women wiil do theiro 
talking when the: eet at Stat 
College, Raleigh, July 28-30, uid Mr 
Jane S. McKimmon, their beloved 
leader, in talking 
with The Progres- 


sive Farmer last 
week, *“Now that 
the women have or 
themselves 
into a Federation 
of Home Demon 
stration Clubs, they 


ganized 





have many matters 
MRS. J.S.MckiMMos Of club interest to 
discuss,” she  con- 
tinued, “and delegates from each 
county will be ready with reports of 


what is going ov in rural clubdom, Not 
only are the home demonstration club 
women expected, but every farm woman 
who would like to get away for a three- 
day vacation and meet her friends 
cther parts of the state is urged to 
come. 


trom 


“Women who have shown no particu 
lar aptitude in speaking at meetings be 
come vocal when they are asked to tell 
about things they have actually 
and before they know it they are an 
swering the rapid fire of questions coim 
ing from the audience and are launched 
into the tale of what they did and how 
they did it. Not one of them has fallen 
down in the three years this type of 
program has been inaugurated, and that 
both speaker and audience enjoy the 
experience is evidenced by the iacreas- 
ing audiences at each meeting. Homely, 
interesting things are talked about.” 
Then Mrs. McKimmon gave us this list 
of subjects :— 

How I Made the Sun to Shine in My Old 
Kitchen. 

Planning My Living Room for 
Well as Comfort. 

The Part the Family Cow and the Kitchen 


done 


Beauty as 


Garden Play in Keeping My Family Good 
Health. 
What It Takes to Make a Well Dressed 
Woman. 


The Farm Girl and Her Training for Wom- 
anhood. 

How I Turned My Surplus 
Poultry Products Into Comforts 
tiful Things for the Home. 

How the Town and Country Women Codp- 
erate in the Curb Market. 

What the 
Mean to Me. 


Garden and 
and Beau- 


Home Demonstration Clubs 

Mrs. R. Y. Lovelace, president of the 
Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs, will deliver her address to the 
joint assembly of farmers and farm 
women on Tuesday morning. In the af- 
ternoon of two days and on Wednesday 
morning reports from the 14 districts 
organized in home demonstration work 
will be heard, and farm women will 
speak on special subjects. Thursday 
morning business of the organization 
will be transacted and on Thursday af- 
ternoon there will be an exodus for 
home, husbands afd children. 

Mrs. Estelle Smith, eastern district 
agent, is the executive secretary of the 
Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs and has done most efficient work. 


Virginia Cotton Acreage 
Reduced 


HE cotton acreage planted in Vir- 

ginia this year is estimated to be 
96,000 acres, compared with 102,000 fast 
year, according to the Virginia Crop 
Reporting Service. The decrease of 10 
per cent in the acreage this vear is due 
to a number of causes, the principal 
of which are the poor vields made 
last year, lower prices, and the unfav- 
orable weather this spring. Many grow- 
ers who had a large acreage of cotton 
last year were very much disappointed 
in the returns so this year have curtail- 
ed their plantings considerably: In many 


Statistician 


Farmers’ Union to Hold 
“Camp Meeting” 

THE icni up meeting of 
the North Car ‘armers’ Union 


Lorik il 


annual plcnic-cam 
fina | 


will-be held on the old camp grounds of 


St. Matthews church in Lincoln County, 
fuly 29-31, and farmers and their wives 
ind families are invited. There will be 
addresses, music and many social fea- 
tures. President R. W. H. Stone will 


sessions, and other 
speakers will include W. A. Graham, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of North 
Carolina; James G. K. McClure, of 
Asheville, of the Farmers’ 


preside over the set 


Buncombe 


Federation and others. 

There will be a barbecue, sports for 
the young people, a ball game between 
married men and single men, and many 


attractive features 


Phe if nion is to he 
el 


‘ongratulated on its 
zg out such a unique 
Other far ’ organizations 


might well adopt a similar p an 


il 


“Why Cultivate — To Kill 
Weeds or Save Moisture?” 
[X East 


we gave the 


enterprise in wo 


program, mers 


week’s Progressive Farmer 


opinions of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia agronomists 
Now we 
are glad to present the views of Mr. T. 
S. Bui ‘ 


on the above mentioned subject. 


ate agronomist of Clemson 





College. Here is what he thinks :— 
“From the results obtained four 
vears’ test of cultivating cotton. we con- 


clude that the from this 
veeds and 


operation is in the removal of 

grass... Inasmuch as this may be done 
most economically and effectively by cul 
tivating, we recommend frequent and 
shallow cultivation of cotton until rea 
sonably late in the season, 


greatest benetit 


“The same principle holds with corn, 
the corn plant being more susceptible to 
injury from root pruning. Deep culti- 
vation of corn is even more hazardous on 
the shallow soils of the Southeastern 
States than on the deep soils of the Corn 
Belt, as in Illinois, where results greatly 
in favor of shallow cultivatior have been 
obtained.” 


New President for Negro Ag- 


ricultural College 

R. F. D. Bluford who for six years 
past has Dean of the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
College for Negroes, the state agricul-’ 
tural college for our 
colored population, 
has now been made 
President. For 13 
vears Dr. Bluford 
has been amember 
ot the faculty, and 
he has also 


been 


been 
acting president since 
the death of Dr. 
James B. Dudley 
last spring. 

“T am happy to know that I shall have 
the codperation of The Progressive 
Farmer in promotiag agricultural pro- 
gress among my people,” says President 
Bluford in a letter just received. “This 
is very encouraging to me. I am es- 
pecially interested in the agricultural 
development of my people. I shall strive 
to develop this institution to the point 
where it will be in a position to render 
a service commensurate with the needs 
et the rural population.” seals 

Porn in Virginia, President Bluford 





F. D. BLUFORL 


tne ! rim iri¢ 
dustrial | t And 
the Neg > 4 & . rileg yt Ala 
a 1 he i 1€a \t Nortt 
Carolina A. & T.( g taugl 
English d psycholog t and 
} i bee ag l ye 


Live Farm News 


ACCORDING to a recent decision of 
the board of directors of the Ten- 
messee Cotton Grower \ssociation, 
Memphis, the membership rolls will be 
closed on October 1925, znd no new 


inmembers will be received during the 
delivery season. 
For vears the 


mr creat tisurance 


experts employed by 
companies 
at work on the problem of crop insur- 


have been 


ance. Thus far they have not succeeded 
in solving it, though a few have made 
some costly experiments with it. One 


company lost $1,700,000 in a single year 
in one of these experiments, 


National Stockman and Farmer. 


The national acreage ts in- 
creased 1.5 per cent over last year. The 
condition, 86.4 per cent of normal, is 
26 better than the past 10-year average 
and indicates a 3,095,176,000 bushel crop 
This is 27 per cent more that! was pro- 
duced last vear and 5.4 per cent more 
than the average crop during the 


five vears. 


Roi E 


Egg-laying Contest for South 


rolna 


says the 


corn 


past 











OUTH Carolina is to have a national 

; starting Novem- 
This contest will be under 
Clemson College, but 
located at McCor- 
mick, South Caro- 
lina. Professor D. 
H. Hail of Clemson 
College will direct 
the contest. 


egg laying contest 
ver 1, 1923, 


the direction of 


Most of the credit 
for this contest, 
which will be of 
great benefit to the 
South, to South 
Carolina and to 
McCormick County, belongs to Mr. J. 
J. Dorn, proprietor of the McCormick 
Hatchery. Mr. Dorn is furnishing the 
land, the houses, and financing the con- 
test to help the poultry industry of the 
South. 


The 





J. 1. WOoOVU 


contest will open November 1. 
Each contestant is allowed to send 10 
birds. The birds are trapnested for one 
year and accurate records of egg pro- 
duction, size of eggs, broodiness, feed 
consumed. etc., are kept. The owner re- 
ceives a printed statement weekly show- 
ing what his birds and those of other 
contestants are doing. At the end of 
the year, birds are returned to owners. 
Records for each bird are also returned. 
An entrance fee of $15 per pen is 
charged. There are no other expenses. 


Records made at egg laying contests 
are official and of great help to the 
owners. The average poultryman is 
not in a position to, and could not eco- 
nomically trapnest. Contests are a great 
help to such poultrymen. Those inter- 
ested in putting birds in the contest 
should write to McCormick Hatchery, 
McCormick, South Carolina, about the 
Southeastern Egg Laying Contest. 


The contest will be managed by Pro- 
fessor A. F. Gannon, for several years 
an instructor at the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Mr. Gannon has 
had years of practical experience with 


-poultry and will make a very efficient 


manager. The contest is fortusiate im 


ning such a w qualified man, an 
Georgia poultrymen will regret to km 
that he wil le ive Georgia. 


g 
{ ‘dearly wish that every Souther 
J Dorn in order that ou 
could 


and can do with 


state had a J. 


Southern poultry industry show 
the world what we have 
poultry in the South. 


Ju. 


“My Poultry Adviser and 


Greatest Asset 

LOOSE leaf textbook is the 

foundation to start with. In my 
book of articles on poultry, the subject is 
covered in every line. All my articles 
came from The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm lVoman. With the loose leaf text- 
arrangement, each article can be 
placed in its own department, it does not 
matter whether it was published last 
year or this. All that is necessary is 
The Progressive Farmer, a pair of scis- 
sors, a bottle of glue, a new sheet of text- 
book paper, and this can be easily in- 
serted in the place it belongs in the de- 
partment covering that subject. 


WOOD 


Dest 


| 10 Ik 


My hook is “built” in this manner :— 
Chart—Covering care of and chicks 
from the beginning to end. 


pens 
Vigor in Breeding Pen.—This covers fe- 
males, males, mating, breeding. 
Culling Breeders.—Culling stock, 
old. 

Hatching.—Both by 
Brooders.—Care of chicks in artificial brood 
“rs; care of chicks with hens. 


young and 


hens and incubators. 


Feeding.—(All seasons, each separate), Baby 

chicks, growing chicks, mature hens. 
g & 

Disease.—Symptoms; treatment. 

Insects.—Lice and mites; methods to eradi- 
cate. 

Marketing.—Preparation of fryers for mar- 
ket; preparation of broilers; capons., 


Housing.—Articles on housing; pictures; 
suggestions. 

Equipment.—Feeding troughs; self-feeding 
boxes; watering arrangements; homemade 


silos for poultry; root pits. 


Marketing Eggs.—Care of fresh eggs; pen- 
ning cocks in egg marketing seasons; care 
in packing; correct culling of 
market eggs. 


weight and 


Timely Hints.—This covers many places in 
small order. 

Turkeys.—Culling breeding stock; care of 
breeders; feed; culling eggs; care of poults; 
disease; insects; preparing for market. 

Geese.—Care—completely covered as turkeys. 

Ducks.—Care—completely covered as tur- 
keys. 

Keeping Poultry Accounts.— 

Mistakes With Poultry.—Published in The 
Progressive Farmer. “Avoid the Errors,” I 
keep to avoid making the same. 

Egg Record.—Record kept daily. 

Articles.—Articles written on Poultry by 
readers of The Progressive Farmer. 


Virginia. Db. F. 2. 


= . «8% 
Standardizing Virginia’s 
Poultry Industry 
IRGINIA’S poultrymen and hatchery 

operators are endorsing the movement 
by the State Division of Markets leading 
to the certification and certifying and 
accrediting of poultry flocks of the state. 
Not only are they endorsing the move- 
ment, but more important still, they are 
making formal application for the ser- 
vice through the signing of the required 
blanks. 

The work in this movement is being 
Nelson A. Loucks, specialist 
with the division of markets. During a 
recent trip to the western part of the 
state, personal visits were made to the 
hatcheries and some of the larger poultry, 
producers by Mr. Loucks. This resulted 
in applications being signed by 16 poul- 
trymen in three days with flocks totaling 
4,000 birds. 

It is the purpose of the service to give 
the hatcheries and producers certificates 
of excellence under state inspe i 
both production and freedom 
ease. The Agricultural College a: 
burg is coénerating in : 
movement and making tests ior disease at 


done by 
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Farmers Exchange 
And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 
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Edition— Circulation— States Covered— 
Car as *! rginia. 120.000 Com ; 
\ alley . 110,000 Miss. nn., 
Pal abama. 100.000 ia., Ala.. and Fla 
Bs ceeednssoaee 120,000 Te xas and §. Okla... es 
ur_ editions... $50 000 PPO Te Terre TT 








State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publ a 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 











[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


MARYLAND 
- dairy and general farm, ideally located 
sisy,”” formerly owned by late ex-Governor Ed- 
ar bank barn, James stanchions, tile 








m_ hor saltimore market. Rudolph 
W odbine, "Md. 
Fs 000 00 will buy a 42-acre farm on the macadam 
road nN Salisbury 15 acres in timber and the 
balance ler cultivation. It is improved by a good 
five-room bungalow barr and other outbuildings. 
Fruit of all kinds in bearing We also have other 

sale. For particulars address Samuel] P. 
k, Salisbury, Maryland. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Sale.—Several farms in Union Ceunty, by 
G. B Caldwell, Monroe, N. C 








Sale or r will trade for improved farm: ten- 
ise, two acre lot, in Mebane. Good schvol. 
Ham, Mebane, N C, 


F rty-ac t “farm; new house; good neighborhvod, on 
improved road Terms, cheap for quick sale. J. L. 
Hayes, (iranite Falls, N. € 

A good two-horse farm, good buildings, good roads, 























near scl ; among best of neighbors For rent or 
gale. Also some well located small farms for sale, 
easy ter! W. F. Lambert, Coles Store, N. C. 
VIRGINIA 
——————__—_—_—-_ —E 
Farms for Sale—Come to Virgi nia. All kinds; all 


prices and terms A. L. Adamson, Rich- 










farms for sale near Norfolk, Virginia, 
in the South Also need six good 
tenants 5. Kerrey Land Corporation, 226 
Arcade Ruik ling. Norfolk, Va 


OTHER STATES 

















For Sak 100 acre tarm, D. W. Henslee Nau- 
woo, Ala 

Wantei—Tobacco farmers Fine tobacco land for 
sale. Z. Saxon, Sylvania, Ga 

Come Sunny Florida and sell strawberries ; while 
other sections of country are gripped in ice and 
snow. All varieties of truck grown. For information 
write Mary A. Si!cox, Box 1380, Lakeland, Fila. 

For Sac 100 acres, with 300 cleared, three miles 
railroad station. ~« Good schools and churehes; on 
graded highway. 15,500 young bearing peach trees. 


Soil excellent for tobacco and asparagus. Price 
$32,500.00. One-third cash. W. L, English, Ameri- 
cus, Ga 





For Sale Here I come again with something to give 
away. Lend, the best investmeyt today in the world I 
have ju-t come in possession a few farms, the choice 
of the state. “Small, medium and large farms. Farms 
vi pay 25 to 50 per cent on the investment. 
that will proJuce a bale of cotton per acre, 
y bushels of corn, one ton of peanuts, 75 bushels 
1.800 to 2,000 pounds of leaf tobaced, and 
crops equally as good. Near good town, good 

churches and society I can deliver you 
farms at less than half their actual value on 
small cash payment, and terms on remainder for 
five to ten years Come let me show you the growing 
crops on these farms and decide the matter for your- 
I know you will agree with me that it is 
idest opportunity ever offered in the state of 
Georgia. Box 133, Ocilla, Ga. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


We have three-horse farm, stock, tools. Want a 
farmer, for years, to manage, work, on 50-50. Write 
R. ¢. Belk, Mount Holly, N. C. 

All men, women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- 
emmment positions, $140-$300 monthly, home or trav- 
ling, write Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


4 PLANTS F 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 
Early Jersey Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75c, 
Postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, | Newton, N. C. 


‘abbage, Collard, Tomato yhants: 
5,000, Green Mt Plant ra 
































Gainesville, Ga.— 
$1.00, 1.000; 90c, 
oe a 

Plenty Cabbage and Collard plants: 300, sixty cents; 


, eighty cents; 1,000, $1.50; delivered. H, H, Goff, 
Falcon, N. C. 











~ Cabbage Collard, Tomato plants: 200, 50c; 500, 
$1.00; 1.900, $i. 50, prepaid, lLillydale Farm, Min- 
eral Springs, N 
Plenty Cabbage and Collard plants ready; late va- 

50 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c. Dollar 
1,000 expressed. R. 0. Parks, Pisgah, N. Cc, 











Cabbare Tomato and Coll ard pg od “Je ading vari- 
eties, mailed postpai 250, 50¢ = ic; 1,000, $1.50; 
express: 1,000 re 00 Walter Parks, Pis gah. ™ © 
; Frost f Cabbage Plants.—FEarly ersey, Charles- 
ton Wekefield, Flat Dutch. 1,000, $150; 500, $1.00; 


» 60c, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Truckers’ 
Plant Farm, Franklin, 


Toma Cabbage, Collard, Celery plants, leading 
Variet'« Onions, Lettuce, Beets, Postpaid: 100, 30c; 
300, Tic: 500, $1.00; 1,000. $1.50 Satisfaction guar- 
anteed PD. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. 

Cabbage and Collard plants, ieeding varieties; grown 
by reli: e plant growers: 300, Se; 500, $1 00: 1,000, 
$1.50; 10.000 $12.50, prepaic ia. Satist: actic n, quick 


guaranteed Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, 


million nice Cabbage plants, ready for fall 

Special for balance July only: 300, 50c; 
- 7 1000. 1.25, mailed prepaid. Expressed 
collect: 1.000. $i 00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50 cash. 
ipments. Good delivery guaranteed. Farm- 
y Company, Franklin, Va 








Two million fine cabbage plants for summer 
leading ready Copenhagen Market, Danish 
Ww kefield, Flat Dutch and Succession. July 
500, $1. Mailed prepaid. Expressed, 
. Satisfaction positively guaranteed or money 
fully refunded. J. P. Councill Company, Whole- 
we Growers, Franklin, Va. 


NURSERY STOCK 


our and Ornamental Trees. —Salesmen wanted. 
neord Nursery, _Dept. 25. Concord, Ga P 















a, 
are Sal e.—Fruit t trees, vines and ornamental plants. 
gents wanted, Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord 


“Trees. — —One of the most profitable trees to 


. Long lived. Learn the facts free for the ask- 
ing. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 








Pecan Trees—Right varieties of highest quality. grown 
i righ: methods for planting in this state; supplied 
Ran fst prices, Write N. C. Pecan Growers’ Society, 

ey 



































MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





POULTRY AND EGGS 















8 
Trail’s End Poultry 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS. 








weeks old pallets at 4 


© Write t 
Srrall’s End Poultry Farm, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





TWO OR MURE BREEDS 














LIVESTOCK 

















HAMPSHIRES 




















Registered Hampshire Pigs, $10.00 cac Vrite De t \ Street, Chicas 
Welt I Toxe N. ¢ -— — - - —————__—— 
\ i = Ds extré 
6 € 1 1 ary ( - 
POLAND-CHINAS ae : mi Fixit’ Rul 
i f iz B Poland- i ‘ an t ( 2325M Wolfram 
i " ‘ M. J tich ~ ‘ 
N ( ato . . ———_ - -- 
GUERNSEYS Same «ley Four | ‘ tw 
W 1 f free ul Ss Field JK i 
‘ } 5 i Wah ‘ 
t rp. i . ( : 
A M a < ir s Me i = 
I . . R. ‘ Ss in a it€ 
ey b and fre 1. J. MeDaniel, ¢ s kage fre Collette M ( Der 
= 4 Ams ) 
SHORTHORNS it I = 
. ‘ Bible storie I s 
Milk sh \ H Phe agent Write 
tt hat hok s Press, Was D. ¢ 
res the best beef r and 1 efore 
essful farmers the ve j ver keep this breed that 
at ne ¢ supple i y milk at ch t wat 
For sale splendid you bulls ea priced ha 
M. F. Churchill Newcomb. Greenwood 
SHEEP AND GOATS ‘ : 
-_ “rw Ty ae ifacturer direct 
Shropshire Rams Donald Green, Oakland, Dlinois nee required Many 
HH hire ewes, lambs and rams of good breeding Madise m Mills, 5 


e, Jonesville, Va 





to $20 daily profit. 
























































































} ed “ ry Sales come 
M { 1 t tte ver and collect 
ta needed, Write 
) Baltimore Bldg., 
For 8 
J ns. G Ma gen ed hosiery; special 
Fist re o , _ w pri 24 hour shipmeits Complete assortment 
: > Beng SOF SW: ee ee buice, write styles men, women, children, full fashioned silk in- 
I setts, Beaufort ‘ cluded. Libe ell ing commission. Splendid oppor 
If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write mity for he us persor Write for sam- 
Filgenood Farms, Whitewater. Wis 1 es. Unite Textile Co., Pottstown, Penna. 
bred gi'is, service boars Champion { farm ekly selling finest guaranteed union made to 
s’ prices Fairmont Farms, Staunt a men’s suits only $12.50 y's two-pants suits 
Vi hol Ng SON8 ae Deis Ww imudley, Beydton, s advanced ‘ree attcactive outfit * rouble 
Virginia 4 uM nufacturers 7-35AQ Washington, Chi- 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va are now in ae CaN 
position to make prompt shipments of pigs and shoats Wives, and PP: fare Wi n Ford car 
for feeders u irebred and first’ cros Send 10F R. G. Laundry ) spare time, mean- 
price list All stock guaranteed l ] They make waching easy 
DOGS ks washing.) Satisfac‘ion 
pe age SSNS . . brings 4 boxes with full 
Seve! glish Petter puppies; papers; $12.50 each s 3. wu yourself 
hh. L. Padgett, Tostic, N. ¢ gati fying R. 
Registered Setter Puppic also Pointers, $12.50 up Salisbury : 
Idlewild Kennels, Vaide Miss advance r sworn 
German _Police.—Te1 weeks pups male $25.00 Ins june Mi "- y I “ Pg hn 
‘ash on delivery, Wildrose Farm Windsor, Va , ante a a perl cae — 
Registered Red a ne and uly how ups cheay ord We deliver and 
Good as the best. Charlie Hughson Shaskie ( 8 y self) Cre.lit 
- thly bom sides We 
Broke Opossum Hound, 3 years old; ako pups, 3 } time will do Macochee 
re ths old, cheap, Write C. R, Gilmore, Siler City Textile Company, Station 29014 Cincinnati, Ohio 
( 
| 
Male Collies, 8 wee sable and white Registered 
sire #8 Faney 1 d Rock pullets Jessie G RE b 
Thompson, Chadbourr N. C, 
Purebred Collie Ips Some snow white, some | 
olored Eight ME old August fifteenth Write B Cc CkKSs! 
Nardy Johnson, Fountain, N. ¢ F BA » @ Hii : 
Ww alker For Hound pups. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10 } 
Photograph sent Male tweniy-five dollars; females { White and Brown Leghorns $2. 50 $4 "50 $ 800 
twenty. TT. I, Meltride, Marshville, N ured Rocks 5.00 (9:09 | 
a7 ; . ( Rhode Island Red ; 4 ) 5.50 10.00 
Special 30-day sale Collie pup, male $20.00 fe- S. L. Wyandottes 400 709 13.70 | 
male $7.50. Poland China pigs, ten weeks, $15.00; Assorted Chicks .. 2°5 4.60 700 { 
registered for $2.00 Money refunded if not satis Ppa ° " - 
factory Sunny Side Farm, Windsor | pat sf 500, bagi 2° ng ae bo: — ete Bs ) 
Fre Dog Owners Polk Miller’s famous dog | ] cel ws nid { 
hook pages on care, feed with ail- HE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
mi and Senat ‘Tribute | [ Box 198 i RICHFIELD, PA. 
ete Als¢ log mec 
cines the standard for hali a century Just send 
your name and address Our free advice department 
vill answer any questic about your dog's health. 
Polk Miller Drug Cc Ine, 117 Governor St., Rich- GUALET laying strains. Post paid. Per 100 
mond, Va, nities : Leghorns, Large Assorted , $9. 
Pp Rocks. eds, neonas, $10. rp, 
iehiieniniimcam “ PET STOCK — — RI CE Wyan.,?12. Lt. Bramas $15. Asstd. $7. 
Three tame Raccoor at $5.00 each Allen G. Catatog Free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia. Mo. 
LeGette, Centenary, 8S. C 
KENTUCKY CHICKS—8e and up. Write for catalog 








| MISCELLANEOUS I] ‘re chicks Ree: Vuuren, niger a 
e Cc 





KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 ‘ath St., Lexington, Ky. 





Rtitterweed Killer.—$3.50 an acre. Roy Holmes, 
Athens. Ga, 


Cedar Posts.—Wholesale prices car lots to farmers’ | PUREBRED POULTRY 
clubs. W. S. Crawford, Mebane, N. ¢ 


BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 


Choice Italian queens, 50¢ each; any number. None ! 
better York Bee Co., Jesup, Ga e 




















BUILDING MATERIAL Cockerels and Selected Breeding Stock 
Rootlng—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- | phe famous “JENNINGS QUALITY” 200 Egg Strain 
gles, roll roofing, asphals shingles, nationally adver- | § © White Leghorns. Flock average over two hun- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man dred eggs per year. Trap-nest record up to 289 eggs 
ville. Write us for prices and samples, Budd-Piper | jn ten months. We have thousands to select from. 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. ¢ Low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
CALCIUM ARSENATE back Special bulletin and 46 page catalog FREE. 








Naco Brand.— Guaranteed equal government speci- | JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
fications, 100-pound steel drums; single drum, $9.50 | Box IP, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


each; 5 drum lots or over, $9.00 Send check with 


ist asi, Hoste aes Bt es ®. ** | 15,000 BLOOD TESTED PULLETS 
FARM MACHINERY 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 





Leghorns, Br. Leghoens, Barred Rocks, R. I. 
Reds, 6 to 12 weeks old—Outstanding in auality, 





cs 
= 














$25.00 with bundle tying attachme ia Free catalog Proven str Also 4,100 rigidly culled, blood 

wins 3 of | har vester rh x Salina Kans. seme l, ¢ a id ae year ont De s of exceptional 

ems 5 er sneehienineets quality at half their value These sp'endid birds 

PATENTS whe positively improve your flocks Nearly 5.000 

9 EEL OT =k a pullets shipped since April 15th. Special summer 

mi oot Re: Ai Pai = Pare, te ar Bite fr ides with reduced prices tell what these custome 

<4 ais SS ae eo ee ers have to say of the'r birds 
Washingt n D Honorable Methods. _ Maths Satisfaction Gu>renteed 
POULTRY SUPPLIES C. A. NORMAN, Drawer 1440, Knoxville, Tae 








Fish Meal for poultry wom le, formula, price, 
t N 


3 sate Ane € COLLEGES Saint | SPECIAL ge SALE 
Tete Cagtate Hare Cole ach | | #40 08 week ol! QF POULTRY 


























rad \ of their ¢ atalogue Char- 
( ece Choriotte, N. ( breed and raised { from finest laying strains 
~~ eee in Leghorns, Anconas, Reds, Rocks, and 
2 SEED PANS ‘ Wyandottes. Bargains in cockerels, hens, 
Get posted; Lespeceza Pans Write Henry Park, and cocks in these breeds. Send for special 
Calhoun City, Miss 5 price list and information. 
1Ob acce | RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
rm mespun Tobacco.—Chewit 5 pounds $1.25; 10|).R. F. D. 1B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
ids 50; 20 1 s ¢ ( Sinok.og, 5 pound 
$1 00: a pound $2.0 20) pounds $3 1) F'armers’ 
Uiton, Mayfield,” ERRIS. WHITE LEGHOANS 43) 
——_— = rors 
WOOL »! 


Duying Wo ig Wool Williams, “Charlotte. 





BLACK MAMMOTH 





CHESTER WHITES 


_ DUROC-JERSEYS _ 

















| AGENTS WANTED | 


Salesman Wanted.—Howard-Hickory Nursery, Dik 
NW. C. 











| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








ory 
Nursery salesmen wanted. Forsyth Nursery, Win- 
ston, N. C. re R S 0 HB d Established 1902 
—eer | Hollins A. R.S.0. Hard "*sttstst.: 
Fruit Trees for Sale Agents Wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concerd, Ga Every cow i. yearly record, herd conditions, two 
z , SP ae. —— mil..ings, 
Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes nvoc, S-gis and Ormsby Breeding. 


*jalties Jone ful ) a a Der 
ee Se | oe. A. "TURNER, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va 








Send us $1.10 and we will send you THE PROGRES- 
Save 90 ( ents SIVE FAKMER a a the ag inta Tri-Weekly Journal, 
one year each. ~ ive nost a dollar, Send 


order and remittance to THE PROGSESS!VE FARM =R, Ral. igh, N. C. 

















WortD-Wipe Goon WILL 


The United States Supreme 
Cour't has defined Good Will 

s “the disposition of a 
pleased customer to return 
to the place where he has 
been well treated.” 


Good Will is also the dis- 
position of a customer to 
recommend a satisfactory 
product to his neighbors 
and friends. 


It can be created by the 
printed word only in so far 
as that word reflects the 
integrity of the institution 


business can possess. And no 
organization has so impres- 
sive a reason to appreciate 
the magnitude of its value 
as Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


- This value—this unprece- 


dented and world-wide Good 
Will—is founded on a few 
old-fashioned principles of 
good faith and good work- 
manship which the world 
has come to associate with 
Dodge Brothers name. 


Building ever better and 
better, Dodge Brothers have 
simply earned the trust and 


| web” on the> ceiling 


CRISES 
Rot Aang § 


BEEHIVE OF INDUSTRY 
“How many men work in your factory?” 
“About one out of every ten.”’—Columbia 





"| Banter 


A SERIOUS OBJECTION 
Wife—“George, would you like some w 
for supper?” 
Husband—‘“‘No! They look too much 
fried crossword puzzles.”—Churchman 


COLLEGE BRED 
“Papa,” said the small son, “what do they 
mean by college bred? Is it different from 
and other kind of bread?” 
“My son,” said the father, “it is a four 


| years’ loaf.””—Evansville Crescent 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 


A Somerville crossword puzzler, who tele- 
phoned a doctor for a seven-letter word 
meaning “‘wind-pipe” received the answer 
“trachea”—also a bill for two dollars for 


| professional services.—Boston Transcript 


MANIFESTLY IMPOSSIBLE 

“I knew an artist once who painted a cob- 
so realistically that the 
maid spent hours trying to get it down.” 

“Sorry, dear, I just don't believe it.” 

“Why not? Artists have been known to de 
such things.’ 

“Yes, but not maids!’’—London Opinion 


FATTER AND FARTHER 

Passenger “Please, conductor 
help me get off the train?” 

Conductor: “Certainly, madam 

Passenger: “‘You see, it’s this ay Be- 
ing rather stout, [ have to get out back- 
wards—the porters think I'm getting in— 
so they give me a shove and say, ‘Urry up, 
ma’am.’ I’m five stations past where [I want 
to go now.”’—Waliace’s Farmer 


GOOD IDEA 


‘ 


behind it. 


A little girl seeing a one-armed man 


friendship of the public by _ see ' 

° ane . the street said to her mother 
consistently fulfilling public “Mamma, will his arm ever grow again?” 
expectations. “No, darling.” replied her mother 


Good Will is admittedly the 
most valuable asset that any 


The child thought for a moment and then @ 
said: ° 

“Well, mamma, if the Lord made us, I 
think He ought to keep us in repair, don't 
you?’’—Boston Transcript 


Dooce BrotHers inc. Detrroair DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT 
Donse Grotwers (Canana) yimitrenD The little country parish near a famous 7 

TORONTO, ONTARIG ocean resort was having “supplies,” as they 
called visiting ministers. On one Saturday 
they learned that the expected preacher could 
not come. _They were sore bestead, bur they 
heard of the sojourn of a very distinguished 
doctor of divinity at the hotel by the sea, and 
with some misgivings appointed the stoutest 
number of their committee to invite the noted 
preacher to occupy the pulpit. He received 
the committeeman with graciousness, and to 
the latter’s surprise and joy accepted. The 
committeeman, wishing to round out the | 
happy transaction, remarked, “You know, @ 
Doctor, we would have been satisfied with a 7 
poorer preacher, if we could have got one.”— 
Christian Register 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


F Copyright, 1925, by 
By J. P. ALLEY —pehSyndicate, Inc. 











BosS SAYES ISE TROUBLED 
WID LAZINESS , BUT 
SHUCKS! DAT AIN’ NO 
TROUBLE’?! 











@— 


“ Is the right man, who is in the right place 
THE MAN OF THE HOUR—*:. does the right thing at the right time 
If you are the right man, you can qualify, -by taking an agency for the sale of 
‘our Monuments. Your profits will be large Send in the coupon today 











SUNBURN and 
WINDBURN 


Are quickly sooth 
relieved and healed poe 


HINDS "xine" 


Coggins Marble Company, 
45 Main St... Canton, Ga 
I am the right man Please send me the right information. 


Name 

















Sold by druggists, department stores, 5 and 
DAYS . - f fs] 0c stores, —— cesree, or by mail, post- 
_ Ike i paid. 3s $ , $1.00. Send money 
order or stamps. 
Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, if you give 
— ~ : ' name of your dealer. 


— me mpes fe oy | A.S.HINDS CO.,Dept. 63 Portland, Me. 
that jolting over rough spots 
that breaks 





| 
Sreet 
m8 Smooth aston } 
a tisfactory, returo shiny pe : 
tll’ be retuaded, STERLING ©O.M_2 | BAL TIM | 














saves repairs, stiffeas fram’ 
holds — firmly in ine and 
gives that even 
that makes driving a 7 Bak ge 
$2. 50 at your dealer's or dircct, 
$2.75 West of Rockies. 


Pioneer Engine Support 


Fits Passenger Cars or Trucks. Permanently repaira 
broken crankcase arms attached in 
, guinutes. ‘No holes to drilk pepe onan 


It Pays to Advertise 
and 


Advertised Products 


relieved ana 
gentir at by by generous 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Tain’ no use er-givin’ up; de fish whut # 
hide onder de lawg gwuine bite ef you 
draps him de right kin’ o° bait! ; 


rite for free sample 


Y..Wichita,Kans. 

















fi a iia a eee Tae 





